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To THE 
PROPRIETORS 
O F 
INDIA STOCK. 


F HIS ſmall Treatiſe upon the 
1 State of your Shipping is 
humbly ſubmitted to your Inſpec- 
tion. The ſubject has been agitated 
with ſome acrimony ; and Gentle- 
men, after long and warm de- 
bates, have parted, confirmed in 
the different opinions they brought 
with them. The Truth cannot 
lay on both Sides. My endeavours, 
therefore, have been to purſue her 
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under the guide of Experience, and 
a careful reference to facts; how 
far I have ſucceeded, Time will 
certainly determine: This, how- 
ever, I will venture to aſſert, That 
no man can have a ſufficient foun- 
dation, on which to form a clear 
opinion on the ſubject, without go- 
ing into ſome ſuch reſearches as I 
have done, 

If the Inveſtigation here made 
meets with your approbation, I ſhall 
think myſelf fully rewarded for my 


trouble. 


J have the honour to ſubſeribe 
myſelf, with great truth, 


Your faithful, 
bo0bedient, and 
Humble Servant, 


— 


THE AUTHOR. 


OBSERVATIONS 


PRESENT STATE 


OF 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


A GrEaTteER number of ſhips have 
been employed by the E India 
Company, for, Gecrat years paſt, than ei- 
ther the annual tonnage, or the neceſfary 
reſerve, to guard againſt thoſe unforeſeen 
accidents, to which all voyages are liable, 
required ; and the modes of chartering 
them, ſo ſhort of the builders tonnage, 
to all parts of India; and of lading on 
the ſhips from Bengal, and the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, and Mallabar ; not more, often- 
times, than three fourths of the goods 
they were able to ſtow; are the miſtakes 
A 2 Which 
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which gave riſe to all that public contro- 
verſy, which the ſubject has occaſioned. 
Theſe errors had prevailed, from the 
time the ſhips were ſo increaſed in ſize, 
until laſt year; when ſome new regula- 
tions were adopted, with reſpect to the 
mode of chartering the ſhips. 

It was the great increaſe in the ſize, 
Joined to the unneceſſary increaſe in the 
number of the ſhips, that threw the Com- 
pany into their preſent embaraſſment, and 
laid them under a neceſſity of reducing 
the tonnage, From whence this diſagree- 
able circumſtance ariſes, amongſt others, 
that, in the eye of the world, the trade 
wears the appearance of a very conſi- 
derable reduction; whilſt the annual con- 
ſumption of the different ſorts of goods is 
as much as ever. N 

When the ſhips were firſt enlarged be- 
yond that ſtandard which had prevailed for 
many years, ſeveral orders of Court were 
made, with an intent to confine the ſhips 
within 676 tons burthen ; however, in 
1766, an order paſſed to fix the length of 
the ſhips to 110 feet by the keel ; but with 
reſpect to the breadth, the only reſtriction 
was, for the ſhips not to be narrower upon 
the beam than 34 feet. It was the lati- 
tude given in this order, I apprehend, that 

Produced 
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produced the large ſhips; and all thoſe 


various ſizes now in the ſervice: however, 
in June 1770, an order of Court was 
made to confine the length of the keel, 
as before, at 110 feet; but the breadth 
was directed to be no leſs than 35 feet, and 
no more than 36 feet, which was done 
to reſtrict the ſhips to two ſizes, one of 
716, and the other of 758 tons burthen; 
— even this regulation has not been ſo 
ſtrictly adhered to, as every regulation 
ought to be; and if not adhered to, in my 
opinion, had much better been expunged. 
The irregularity which has long pre- 
vailed in the dimenſions of the ſhips, from 
the power to enlarge them having been 
left, in great meaſure, to be determined 
by the caprice and whim of individuals, 
has been the real cauſe of the chartered 
tonnage remaining ſo long at the ſame 
ſtandard for all the different ſizes, as had 
originally been eſtabliſhed for ſhips of 
much ſmaller dimenſions than have been 
in uſe amongſt the freight ſhips for many 
years paſt. And this negle& to increaſe 
the chartered tonnage has alſo contributed 
to lead gentlemen into the miſtake of ſend- 
ing out more ſhips every year than were 
ſufficient to bring home the returning car: 


goes, Je 
if 
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on this head, than they ſeem to be; for 


years on that account ? 


Houſe of Commons, from the informa- 
tion laid before them, gave into the apt- 


15 
If gentlemen in their inquiries latterly, 
into this ſubject, had not been hurried 
away ſo much by mere opinions; but only 
had adopted thoſe facts, which appeared 
from a careful inveſtigation, they would 
now have been more united in their ideas 


truth operates uniformly the ſame every 
where, and mankind ſeldom fail to yield 
a ready aſſent to her diQtates, when they 
clearly appear from an appeal to facts. 

It is the. intention of the following 
ſheets, to endeavour ſo far to lay open 
the real ſituation of this buſineſs, that all 
who are, in any degree, intereſted in it, 
either as Proprietors, or as Owners, may 
be ſo thoroughly informed of the true ſtate 
of the matter, as to be enabled to judge 
of what alterations, or amendments, can 
conſiſtently take place in future. 

The great queſtion wherein the Pro- 
prietors are concerned, I take to be as 
follows (vs.) What can reaſonably be 
ſaved in the freight department, when 
compared with what has been paid of late 


IJ am inclined to believe that the ha- 


nourable the Secret Committee of the 


nion 
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nion that a very conſiderable ſum, to the 
amount of 1 po, ooo l. a year or more, 
might have been ſaved to the Company on 
the freight of the goods brought home, in 
the laſt ſeven years, from India, if thoſe 
meaſures pointed out in the reports, and 
in part adopted laſt ſeaſon, had been fol- 
lowed ſooner. And the idea, that a ſum, 
amounting for the laſt ſeven years to up- 
wards of a million ſterling, might have 
been ſaved by a more prudent conduct in 
the management of the ſhipping depart- 
ment, does ſtrongly prevail amongſt the 
Proprietors in general at this day. The 
truth of this opinion is only to be diſ- 
covered by a perfect knowledge of that 
quantity of goods, which ſhips of different 
ſizes are able to bring from the different 
parts of India, and from China; and from 
the fair and reaſonable equivalent for the 
riſk and expence incurred on a voyage of 
16 or 17 months, the ſhorteſt period in 
which a voyage can conſiſtently be per- 
formed; and conſequently that period ſu 

poles. the ſhip to be diſpatched from India 
before the demurrage commences, which 
it always does at the end of four months 
from the time of the ſhip's arrival at her 
conſigned port in Hidia: therefore the 
eight to be paid by the Company muſt 


amount 
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amount to ſuch a ſum as ſhall, on exami- 


nation, be found to be equivalent to the 


riſk and expence the owners are at upon a 
voyage of 16 or 17 months, and at the 
ſame time a voyage wherein no extraor- 
dinary accident ariſes; becauſe whatever 
ſum ſhall become due to the owners, niore 
than the amount of the freight, can only 
be on the ſcore of demurrage, which in- 
creaſes in proportion to the ſhip's deten- 


tion in India beyond four calendar months; 


and therefore cannot be viewed in any 
other light, than as an equivalent for that 
unavoidable expence every ſhip will incur 


by being detained abroad longer than the 


ſtipulated time ſettled by mutual agree- 


ment between the two contracting parties. 
The ſhips have been built from various 
dimenſions ; but ſhips under the ſame con- 
tract have often been found to vary con- 
ſiderably in their real meaſurement ; be- 
ſides, the principal dock-yards for the 
building of merchant-ſhips within the 
river of Thames differ from each other in 
the moulding, or framing of the ſhips, 
ſo much as to affect the ſtowage oſten- 


times, although the contract dimenſions 


are exactly the ſame; however, ſo great 


a degree of exactneſs as that comes to is 


not wanted on this occaſion ; but in order 
| to 
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to form a, judgment of the quantity of 
ds which each ſhip can fairly ſtory, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to, know the real mea» 
furement, according to the builder's mode 
of eſtimating the tonnagg d. 
. It is requiſite to obſerve, that thoſe ſhips, 
diſtinguiſhed under the denominatign of 
fmall ones, are ſuch as are contracted to 
be built from 657 to 716 tons; and thole, 
whoſe contracts haye run from 758 to 864 
tons, are ranked under the title of large 
ſhips... F316 Vs | wed Mad 3 * 
I ſhall confine my analyzation, on the 
ſubject of the ſtowage and coſt, to ſhips of 
only two different dimenfions ; the one 
taken from thoſe of the larger ſize, and the 
other from amongſt the ſhips that conſti- 
tute the ſmaller ſize. From theſe a com. 
. may eaſtly be made, for all the 
lifferent dimenſions contained in the two 
general ſizes, with ſufficient aceuracy to 
anſwer the preſent purpoſe in every reſpect. 
The two ſizes I have fixed upon are, one 
of 864 tons, whoſe real meaſfirement is 
880 tons; and one of about 705 tons, 
whoſe real meaſurement is 720 tons. Ir 
order to diſcover what a ſhip of each of 
theſe ſizes will be able to ſtow, under dif- 
ferent ſituations, it is very neceſſary, firft 
of all, to make a few obſervations on the 
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modes of calculating the tonnage of the 


various ſorts of goods brought from India 
and China, and thoſe that are carned 
thither. 8 . | 

Amongſt the variety of govds brought 
home, China-ware only is reckoned by 
the meaſurement of package, Teas, raw 
ſilk, pepper, cardemums, carmenia woot, 
cotton yarn, coffee, falt-petre, red-wood, 
hcks, cowries, ſagoe, and turmerie, are all 
reckoned by weight. The tonnages of 


bales of cotton, piece goods, wrought filks, 


and goods mixt with ſilk and cotton, are 


reckoned by ſo many pieces to a ton *, 


which 


b * A tom of 40 eubical feet contains 69, 120 cubical 
ches. | 5 

A ton of zo cub. f. contains 86, 400 cub; i. 

A ton of 70 cub, f. contains 120,960 Cub. i. 

A ton of 94 cub. f. contains 162, 432 cub. 1. 

China- ware is reckoned after the rate of 50 cub: f. 
fo a ton, or 86,400 cub, i. 40 

Blaci teas are reckoned at 10 cwt. to a ton. 

Green teas are reckoned at 8 cwt. to a ton. "* 

Raw ſilk 10 cwt. to a ton, and is contained in 99 
eub. f. from China, and about 76 cub: f. from Bengal, 

Pepper is always ſtarted loofe, 16 cwt. of which is 
reckoned to a ton, and occupies a ſpace of 51 cub. f. 
or 836 cub. 1. 

Cardemums are reckoned at 12 cwt. to a” ton; and 
coffee at 18 cwt. Carmenia wool, and cotton-yarn 
10 cwt. to a ton; lacks of forts 16 cwt. to a ton; 
cowries 20 cwt. Sagoe IQ ct; and turmeric 20 cwt. 
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which varies according to the nature of 
the goods and the ſize of the pieces, from 
1200 down to 160 pieces to a ton; and 
when any one ſpecies or denomination of 
goods conſiſts of ſeveral forts and fizes, as 
to length and breadth, they are then re- 
duced to two fixed ſtandards ; one of 16 
yards long and one yard wide, wherein 400 
Neces go to a ton; and one of 10 yards 
— and a yard wide, wherein 800 pieces 
go to a ton. This rule has been eſta- 
bliſhed in order the more accurately to 
aſcertain the tonnage. Intricate as the 
calculations of the tonnage may ſeem . 

| the 


to a ton. Theſe two laſt articles are commonly ſtarted; 
but of late years, but little of them has been brought 
for the Company, and ſagoe, when brought, is uſually 
ſtowed amongſt the China- ware. 

Salt-petre is reckoned at 20 cwt. to a ton. Tt is 
brought in bags, and beat after it comes into the ſhip, 
ſo that it ſtows in a very ſmall compaſs. 

Red - wood is ſplit in pieces, and then ſtowed looſg 
in the ſhip for dunnage. | 

The dunnage is what is laid between the goods and 
the lining or inſide plank, in order to prevent the wa- 
ter that may drain down the ſides, or at any time riſe 
above the cieling, from injuring the cargoe, 20 cub. f. 
of it goes to a ton. | 

A cheſt of common Bohea contains 343 lb. of tea, 
and meaſures 22,032 cub. i. | 

One thouſand one hundred and twenty Ib. goes to a 
top, and the packages ry contain that quantity mea- 
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the firſt fight, I am ally convinced, from 
a cloſe and careful inſpection, that the 
preſent modes of adjuſting the freights of 
the cargoes are fixed upon the ſoundeſt 
principles, and the ſecureſt foundation for 
the mutual benefit of both parties; and if 
any alteration ſhall be made in the mode 
pf ſettling the tonnage, it will only tend 
to expoſe the Company and the Owners 
to frequent diſputes with each other. The 
Owners are now paid for the actual quan- 
tities they bring for the Company, which 
the outſide meaſurement of the packages 
can never aſcertain with equal accuracy. 


ſure 74,926 cub. i, or 41 cub. f. 1076 inches to a 
ton. 

A cheſt of Congo contains 8 5 1h. of Bohea tea, and 
meaſures 6,688 cub. i.—1 120 1h. (or a ton) are con- 
tained in about 13 cheſts and one ſixth; equal to 
$8,058 cub, j. or 50 cub. f.—1658 i. to a ton. | 
A cheſt of Souchong contajns 70 lb. of tea, and 
meaſures 6384 cub. i.— 1120 lb. of tea (or a ton) are 
contained in 16 cheſts, equal to 102,144 cyb. i. or 39 
ab, , 1021, e | 
A cheſt of Hyſon, or green tea, cantaing 79 Ib. and 
meaſures 6804 cub. i, — 896 Ib. of this ſort of tea 
goes tq a ton, ang are contained in 12 cheſts and three 
Farths, etal in meaſurement to 86,751 cub. i. or 50 
cc 
A cheſt of Singlo, or green tea, contains 78 lb. and 
mea(ures 7938 cub. 1.890 Ib. of this tea (or a ton) 
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It alfo evidently appears, from theſe mea» 
ſurements of the {ſeveral forts of goods, 
that they vary ſo much, in regard to the 
ſpace that a ton of each wg rent ſort 
— up, that without a knowledge of 
the real dimenſions of the goods, in their 
ſeveral- packages, it will be impoſlible to 
arrive at any certain judgment, as to the 
number of tons a ſhip can be able to ſtow 
from the different ſettlements in India, 
Now the meaſurement of moſt of the 
different goods brought home has been 
hitherto unknown, becauſe the tonnage 
is not .calulated from the dimenſions - 

tne 


are contained } in 11 cheſts and an half, equal to 80,937 
cub. i. or 46 cub. f. 14491. to a ton. 

A ton of piece goods, in Surat bales, weighs from 
18 cwt. to 20 cwt. and is contained in five bales, or 
rather more; each bale on a medium, taken from the 
different ſizes, meaſures 27,600 cub. i. ſo that a ton of 
Surat piece goods contains 138,000 cub, i. or 79 cub. 
f. 1488 cub. i. 

The number of pieces in the Madras goods, that go 
to a ton, weigh, with their packages, from 16 cwrt. to 
18 cwt. to a ton, and are contained in abont five bales 
upon an ayerage ; which bales, on 2 medium, meaſure 
neareſt 24,500 cub. i, ſo that a ton of theſe 
goods, according to the preſent mode by which the 
treight on thoſe goods is calculated, meaſures 122,500 
cub. i. or 71 cub. f. 212 cub. 1. 

The bales from Bengal vary both in ſize and weight, 
and conſiſt of ſo many different ſorts as _ a ns 
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the packages, except inthe China- ware: ne- 
yertheleſs, without ever examining into the 
eubical contents of the different packages, 
in order to diſcoyer the ſizes of each ton, 
it has been avowedly aſſerted what quan» 


tity ſhips can hold of bale-goods, although, 


from ſome of the ſettlements, they have 
never been completely loaded. This point 
has been determined, by taking the cubical 
contents of certain empty ſpaces found in 
the ſhips on their arrival, and then divid- 
ing by 40 to find the number of tons. 
Now 40 cubical feet only regulate the ton 
in the meaſurable goods carried out to 

| 5 India; 


exact ſtandard impoſſible in their weight; they run 
from 12 cwt. to 18 cwt. to a ton; and the ton of each 
ſort of goods varies ſo much, one from the other, as 


makes it impracticable to judge of the cubical con- 


tents of a cargo of bales, but from meaſuring the ton of 
each ſort of goods ſeparately for each ſhip; becauſe it 


ſeldom happeus that ever two cargces are quite alike, 


The bales brought in the Duke of Grafton meaſured 
31,000,000 cub, i. and amayated in the ftreight-eſti- 
mate, to 274 tons; which makes each ton, on the 
average, equal to 654 cub, f. neareſt, 

The Rockingham brought home 1239 bales, amaunt- 
jog to 234 tons in the freight-office ; the bales con- 


- tained 28, 500, oos cub, i. equal to 71 cub. f. on the 
average to each ton neareſt, 


Prince ef Wales brought home 218 tons, contained 
in 983 bales, meaſuring 24,700,000 Cub, i. equal, on 
the average, to 66 cub. f. to a ton, | 
„„ NJ Greenwicy 
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tidia ; therefore, as that number of feet 
becomes no fort of guide to eſtimate the 
tonnage of the cargoes from India, the 
erroneous aſſertions, eftabliſhed on this 
fallacious principle, muft appear evident 
at firſt view: but this is not the only 


objection to be made againſt the opinions 


that have been fo poſitively maintained 
from this method of reaſoning, In 
taking the contents of any particular 
ſpace, in order to diſcover the number of 
mall packages, of any 2 dimenſions, 
ſuch ſpace will contain, ſome confideration 
muſt be had to thoſe vacancies which 
will always remain in the moft compact 
ſtowage; and which, if the outward ſur- 
faces are tolerably ſmovth to the eye, are 
vulgarly faid to amount to no ſpace at all. 
The tea-cheſts are the ſmootheft of any 
packages to be found in the different car- 
goes; but even theſe, it will evidently 
appear, leave more vacant ſpaces than thoſe, 
who never reaſon mathematically, wilt be 
induced to allow. In bales, this vacancy 


Greervich brought home 199 tons of bales, the 
number 1040, meaſuring 26,800,000 cub. i. equal, 
on the average, to 78 cub. f. to the ton, 

Nottingham brought home 110 tons of bales; the 


number 514, meaſuring 11,700,000 cub. i. which is 


equal, on the average, to 614 cub; f. to a ton neareſt, 


will 
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will be much greater, becaoſe their fur: 
faces are rougher and more unequal tharf 
the tea-cheſts, and their edges and corners 
are round; and if any gentleman, wha 
reaſons from thoſe miſtaken principles 1 
have been pointing out, will go into the 
hold of a ſhip, ſtowed in the beſt manner 
poſſible, and obſerve the bales before they 
are broke out, I think he muft become 
ſenſible of what I have aſſerted, if he has 
not before examined, with ſufficient accu- 
racy, into the nature of this ſubje& to diſ- 
cover it demonſtratively from reaſon, 

The idea which has been thrown out, that 
the ſhips in general, as well the ſmall as 
the large ones, are each of them capable 
of ſtowing more goods from China (the 
only part from whence, of late years, they 
have been filled) than any one ſhip has 
brought home, does not ariſe ſo much from 
any difference of opinion, with regard to 
the quantity the hold will receive, as towhat 
may be {towed upon the lower deck. Now 
that part of the lower deck which can, 
with propriety, be allotted for the ſtow- 
age of ſuch goods as are liable to be da- 
maged from wet or damp, ought not, in 
my opinion, to be extended farther fot- 
ward than about the after-part of the 
main chains, which is nearly equal to the 
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fote- part of the after-hatchway. Never- 
theleſs, although the ſmall ſhips have not 
been able to go farther forward than this, 
with the bulk-head of the gun- room, and 
leave ſufficient room before it to ſtow 
the cables, water, proviſions, ſpirituous 
liquors, fire-wood, and ſtores of all kinds, 
{till the large ſhips have been able to carry 
the partition quite to the main hatch-way, 
that divides the after-part of the lower 
deck, for the ſtowage of goods, from the 


fore- part allotted for the ſtores of the ſhip, 


and not only leave ſufficient room for the 
water, proviſions, Sc. but ſome ſpare 
room has alſo remained in the lazaretto 
for goods that wet or damp could not 
hurt. 


The ſpace from the main-hatchway to 


the tranſom, in a ſhip of 864 tons contract, 
containing 880 ® tons real meaſurement, 
| | when 


* Ships built under the contract of 864 tons have va- 
ried in their real meaſurement from 877 to gog tons. 
C. 


A ton of Hyſon tea meaſures — — — 86,751 

A ton of the common Boheas — — — 71,924 

Difference — _ 14,827 
The ſtowage of 343 lb. of the common Boheas con- 
tained in one cheſt of 2232 cub. i. when ſtowed againſt 
a proportional quantity of tea contained in the Hyſon 
cheſts, makes a ſaving in point of room, in every 100 
cheſts of Bohea, of 5 tons, 8 feet, 576 cub. i. and in 
| C ſtowing 
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when examined, was found to contain 
from ſide to ſide, in breadth and in depth, 


ſtowing Singlo cheſts againſt Hyſon, both green 
teas, it appears that 14 tons of Singlo teas will ſtow 
wichin three feet in the ſame room that 13 tons of Hyſon 
tea occupy. 

Stowed in the Gun - room. 


Tons. 

164 cheſts of Souchong, equal = — — — 10 4 

202 Cheſts of Congo — — — — — — 15 4 
346 cheſts of Hyſon— — — — — 27 
1000 cheſts of Singlo — — — — — 87 

1712 

According to the Company's eſtimate amounted to 139 + 

C. F., C. I. 


164 cheſts of Souchong contains — 60. 1, 536 
202 cheſts of Congo — — — 781,1,408 
346 cheſts of Hyſon — — — 1,362, 648 
1009 cheſts of Singlo — — — 4,072,1,548 


2 


The cubical feet amount to — — 6, 822. 1,720 


— 


Contained in the above 1712 cheſts, 


The contents of the ſpace from the main C. F. 
hatch-way aft upon the lower deck —— 10,300 
The ſpace occupied by 1712 cheſts — — 6,823. 
The cubical feet contained in the different 
breakages, cc. — — 3-067 


Tons. 

The 10,300 cub. f. comes to — — 257 K 
The actual tonnage of the teas ſtowed in che 

gun-· room — 139 2 


The quantity of tons eſtimated to be ſtowed | 
more than the gun-roorm could hold — 118 
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from the deck to the beam, as far aft as 
the mizzen-maſt, and from the mizzen- 
maſt to the tranſom, from the deck to the 
under edge of the tiller, 10, zoo cubic feet, 
and was filled in the ſame hip with 1712 
quarter cheſts of tea, in ſuch a manner as 
to leave no room to creep under the tiller ; 
and it appears, that the cubic contents of 
the packages. of the 1712 cheſts came to 
no more than 6823 feet ; ſo that the ſpace 
occupied by the well, the ſtanions, the 
mizzen-maſt, the tranſom, the hanging 
knees, the dunnage for the ſides, and the 
flat of the deck, with thoſe breakages in 
ſtowage not to be prevented, do altogether 
contain 3477 cubic feet, which are equal 
to 86 tons, 37 feet, of 40 feet to a ton, 
the ſtandard by which all the ſeveral eſti- 
mates on this ſubje& have hitherto indiſ- 


criminately been made; and this will rea- 


dily account for all thoſe wild affertions 
that have ſo perplexed the minds of gentle- 
men, and led them into opinions that 
had no exiſtence, but in the viſionary 
conjectures of ſpeculative reaſoners, who 
never drew a ſingle concluſion from expe- 
rience. The method that has been ſome- 
times practiſed, of ſtowing the goods ſo 


cloſe up to the tiller as is here deſcribed, 


that a man can neither creep under it, 
2 nor 
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nor have ſufficient room to work the 
tackles in a gale of wind, or on the great- 
eſt emergency, is a meaſure which I can- 
not, as a ſeaman, approve ; although no 
accident has yet ariſen from it. There- 
fore, after taking off the neceſſary room 
for the purpoſe of working the tiller, and 
for a man to crawl aft to the ports with- 
out the danger of being jamb'd in his paſ- 
ſage by the tiller, will take off about 65 
cheſts of Singlo teas, and will reduce the 
above-deſcribed quantity of goods about 
67 tons; that is, from 1394 tons to 133 
tons, which will then be all the gun-room 
of the large ſhip will be able to ſtow, 
according to my opinion of the room that 
ought to be left under the tiller. The teas 
are the goods the beſt calculated for ſtow- 
age of any the Company bring home. 
So that if the ſame ſpace was to be occu- 
pied by bales picked out for the purpoſe, 
whereby they filled up in fuch manner as 
to leave little or no breakage under the 
beams, there could not be ftowed in the 

n- room of the large fhips more than go 
tons of Madras bales,” or than 80 tons of 
Surat bales, or than from 70 to go tons of 
bales from Bengal. | 

Taking thele ſeveral circumſtances for 
my guidance, I ſhall venture to affirm 

: what 
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what a ſhip of each of the two ſizes, 
here fixed-on, may bring home from China, 
fully laden, and the cargoes the moſt fa- 
vourable that can in general be given. 
This, I ſuppoſe, to depend on the lading 
on board each ſhip, a certain number of 
large common Bohea cheſts, on the ſmall 
cheſts of tea, being chiefly Singlo's, and 
on no raw-ſilk being put on board. Thus 
much premiſed, if a regular and equal 
diſtribution is made of the large cheſts of 
common Bohea teas, and which, I be- 
lieve, is uſually done as near as poſſible, 
about five tons in every hundred tons will 
be ſufficient to allow for that difference 
which will ariſe in the ſtowage of the ſame 
ſhip, if with the uſual number of large 
cheſts of Bohea teas, inſtead of the 
cargo conſiſting of Singlo teas, a conſide- 
rable number of Hyſons and ſeveral bales 
of raw-ſilk ſhould be put on board. 

Now I apprehend, that the ſhip of 
880 tons will, with 1100* cheſts of com- 
mon Boheas, about 30 or 40 tons of China, 
and the reſt of the cargo chiefly Singlo's, 
ſtow goo tons of net goods, without fill- 

ing 

* The common Boheas are fixed at 1100 cheſts to 
each ſhip; becauſe the quantity that will be wanted, 


when the ſurplus ſtack now on hand comes to be cleared 
off, will, on an equal diſtribution, amount to that num- 


ber tor each ſhip, 


Large 
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ing up too cloſe under the tiller ; and that 
the ſhip of 720 tons, real 'meaſurement, 
will bring ome, with 1100 cheſts of 
common Boheas, about 25 or 30 tons of 
China, and the ſmall cheſts, all Singlo's, 
680 tons for the Company. This ſmaller 


| Tons, 
Large ſhips to bring —— — — goo 
Small ſhips — — — i ile 


220 


Stowed more in large ſhips than ſmall — 
Difference between the two ſhips in their real ton- 

nage — — — — — 160 
What the great ſhip ſtows in goods more than 

the ſmall beyond the proportional difference 60 

| — — 

900 cheſts of Singlo's equal to 3665 cub. f. 80 

cub. i. or 78 tons, at the rate of 896 lb. to a 

ton. = 
Space contained in the gun-room comes to, in 

the ſhip of 720 tons, 5400 cub, f. which, at 

40 is 135 tons; now 3665 cub. f. at 40 f. to 


a ton is — 914 
So that the ſpace occupied by the breakages is, 

according to the general method of calculat- 

ing 40 feet to a ton 432 


To be ſtowed betwixt decks in large ſhips, the 
tiller left clear | 3 
To be ſtowed in like manner in the ſmaller ſhips 78 


— — — 


Difference between the ſtowage of the two ſhips 
on the lower deck — 


55 


Equal to what the great ſhip carries more than the 
ſmall ſhip, over and above the proportional difference 


between them, within five tons. 
ſized 


N . * 
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fized ſhip contains in the ſpace upon the 
lower deck, from tne fore-part of the 
after-hatchway, aft to the tranſom, 5400 
cubic feet, and will contain in that ſpace 
goo cheſts of Singlo teas, which are equal 
to 78 tons, according to the ſtipulated 
mode of reckoning the freight. . Hence 
the ſpace taken up by the different break- 
ages, occaſioned by the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances enumerated before, amount to 
1735 Cubic feet ; this added to that room, 
which every ton of tea takes up more than 
40 cubic feet, will account for 57 tons, 
which each ſhip of the ſmall fize has been 
eſtimated to be able to bring between 
decks, beyond the tonnage that can really 
be ſtowed there. 

The three thouſand fix hundred and 
ſixty-five cubic feet contained in the goo 
cheſts of Singlo teas, which number of 


cheſts amount to 78 tons according to the 


freight-calculations, would, in Surat bales, 
ſtow no more than 46 tons, in the Madras 
bales 50 tons, and in Bengal bales from 47 
to 60 tons, if the bales were picked ; but 
fine Bengal bales would be very improper 
ſurely for the gun-room. 

Thele quantities I judge to be the utmoſt 
that can, at any rate, be ſtowed upon the 
lower decks of the ſhips of the two dif- 

ferent 
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ferent dimenſions ; and hence it appears, 
that the ſhip of the largeſt ſize, meaturing 
880 tons, will ſtow 20 tons more than her 
tonnage, with the moſt advantageous China 
cargo, whilſt the ſhip of 720 tons meaſure- 
ment will not ſtow that tonnage, in net 
goods, by 40 tons; ſo that 60 tons will be 
gained in the ſtowage of the large ſhi 

inſt the ſmall, being the tonnage * 
the large ſhip is able to take in more than 
the proportional difference between them 
in ſize: and it likewiſe does appear, that 
the hold of the large ſhip will ſtow ſcarce 
any more goods, in proportion, than the 
hold. of the ſmall ſhip; the advantage in 
point of room, in large ſhips over ſmall 
ones, laying moſtly in the additional room 
for goods betwixt decks. 

The ſhip of the largeſt ſize going to Ben- 
coolen would, without doubt, be able to 
ſtow more than the builder's tonnage in 
pepper, even to ſome conſiderable amount, 
admitting the gun-room to be filled with 
bags of pepper; but that, I apprehend, 
would be very improper on ſeveral ac- 
counts. The ſpace contained between the 
main hatchway and the tranſom, if filled 
with bags or caſes of pepper, in like man- 
ner as it has been filled with cheſts of tea, 


would weigh above 110 tons of 20 cwt. to 
| the 
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the ton ; whilſt 140 freight tons of Singlo 
teas weigh no more than 56 tons real 


weight; and if the gun-room was to be 


filled with Hyſons, inſtead of Singlo teas, 
the weight would be no more than 52 
tons real weight. 

Such a quantity of pepper upon the 
lower deck, added to the ſtores, proviſions, 
and water, would make the weight aloft 
too much. Beſides, a cargo of pepper, be- 
wg of equal weight throughout, and as 
whatever lays above ſeven or eight feet 
from the kelfon contributes little or no- 
thing to ſtiffen the ſhip, a large quantity 
of ballaft muſt be abſolutely neceffary to 


enable the fhip to bear pepper between 


decks. On the other hand, to leſſen the 
quantity of pepper in the hold, to make 
room for a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt to 
enable the ſhip to bear pepper betwixt 
decks, would be both uſeleſs and abſurd. 
If this reaſoning be true, a ſhip from Ben- 
coolen will not ſtow, with ſafety, more, if 
ſo much, as from China; provided the 
cargo from thence conſiſts only of com- 
mon Boheas, and Singlo teas. 

When it is confidered, that the ſhips 


contracted at the ſame dimenſions are 


found to vary, in their real meaſure- 
ment, from 20 to 60 tons, which real 
D meaſure- 
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meaſurement muſt be the ſtandard to 
judge from, or all opinions on the ſubject 


will be vague and uncertain to the laſt 
degree; and that a ſhip upon her quarter- 
deck ſhall, within five or fix feet of the 
mizzen-maſt, be ſo many feet wider than 


another ſhip, which is not more than three 


feet narrower upon the beam; we may be 


able to account, in ſome meaſure, for that 


difference which appears in the ſtowage of 
ſhips ſaid to be nearly of the ſame burthen, 


1 — —— whoſe cargoes conſiſt of the ſame ſorts 


of goods. 

When it is alſo known, that large Bo- 
hea cheſts do, in ſtowage, gain 5 tons, or 
13 feet, 816 cubic inches, when ſtowed 
againſt the ſame tonnage in Hyſon teas; 
and that 13 tons of Hyſon teas take up as 
much room, within three cubic feet, as 
14 tons of Singlo teas; and that a ton 
of raw-ſilk takes up almoſt as much 
room again as a ton of Singlo. tea; it 
muſt then become evident, that the ſame 
ſhip may vary from 20 to 40 tons or u 
wards, 1n the apparent quantity of ode, 
according to the freight-tonnage, brought 
home on different voyages, and yet be 
equally full in point of ſtowage. 5 

I ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion of 
what a a arge ſhip would ſtow from my 

an 
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and the two coaſts, becauſe they are by 
every body allowed to be improper for 
that part of the trade ; but more particu- 
larly for the river of Bengal, where the 
ſhips to Bombay and Madras are oftentimes 
liable to be ſent; for, in that river, the 
large ſhips would ruin their owners in 
ground-tackling, was no other dangerous 
conſequence likely to happen. Whether 
the ſhips of 720 or 670 tons will ſtow to 
the full amount of the builder's tonnage 
from Madras and Bengal, including kint- 
lege, with two thirds of their cargoes bale- 
goods, is not yet, in my opinion, quite aſ- 
certained. I muſt own I have ſome doubts 
upon that head ; however, from Bombay, 
they will certainly ſtow the builder's ton- 
nage, including kintlege, provided they 
have a ſufficient quantity of ſalt- petre laden 
on board; ſo much, as to make little or no 
ballaſt neceſſary; and at the ſame time 
have not more Surat bales in the cargo, 
than are uſually put on board. 

Many gentlemen are poſſeſſed with the 
belief, that the ſhips will bring the build- 
er's tonnage, excluſive of kintlege, from 
all the three preſidencies. This I do, at 
no rate, allow will be the caſe from any one 
of them ; and I found my opinions on the 
practical experience of the paſt, as well as 
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the preſent times. The ſhips from Ben- 
gal, formerly, came 'nearer the builder's 
tonnage, in the quantity laden on board, 
than from either of the two coaſts ; but 
even the Naſſau, a ſhip that came loaded 
from thence in the year 1733, had not 
the builder's tonnage, in falt-petre, bale, 
and cheſt goods, by 20 tons; therefore, 
unleſs thoſe goods ſhot looſe in the wings, 
in places where bale-packages could not be 
put, are reckoned into the account of the 
tonnage, that ſhip did not fairly bring the 
builder's meaſurement, conformable to the 
opinion ſo ſtrongly urged, that ſhips, with 
ſalt· petre ſufficient on board to make ſtone 
ballaſt unneceflary, the uſual quantity of 
red-wood, and the remainder of the cargo 
bale-goods, would ſtow, in freight tons, to 
the amount of the number of tons con- 
tained in the builder's meaſurement of each 
ſhip, — 
The Naſſau is the only ſhip, out of a 
conſiderable number of thoſe that returned 
from India between the years 1715 and 
1740, Whoſe cargoes have been ſearched 
into, that has been found to have brought 
home goods for the Company to nearly the 
amount of the builder's tonnage. 

It muſt he a well-known fact to every 


gentleman converſant in the different ſorts 
of 
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of s manufactured in the Indies, 
Adder have long been upon * 
and that, 40 or 50 years ago, every dif- 
ferent aſſortment of piece- goods was much 
iner, and wove with more care, than they 
are at preſent. This circumſtance alone 
will, doubtleſs, make a very material dif- 
ference, in reſpect of the room occupied 
by 12 or 14, co bales at this time, and an 
equal number of the ſame denominations 
ſo many years back. x 

A conſiderable difference is alſo to be 
found between the preſent and the former 
ſyſtem of building the freight ſhips. I 
would ſpeak with diffidence on any new 
attempt; however, in my own private 
judgment, I diſapproved it; becauſe every 
alteration done, with a view to public uti- 
lity, ought to have a fair trial, .and, even 
if it fails, ſhould be treated with candor 
and indulgence. For, otherwiſe, no im- 
provements can ever take place; beſides, 
in all mechanical experiments, ſome uſe- 
ful diſcoveries will rife up worth adopt- 


ing. 

5 do venture to aſſert, as the private 
opinion of an individual, who has had 
ſome practical experience, that ſhips ex- 
tended in breadth, without a proportional 
extenſion in length, and in the depth - 
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the hold, will not ſtow to that advanta 
which might be expected from the nomi- 
nal tonnage they receive from the increaſed 
breadth alone. I found this opinion upon 
principles obvious to all who will confider 
the conſtruction of a ſhip; beſides the 
Swediſh ſhips will evidently ſhew it, from 
a review of their cargoes, compared with 
the cargoes of Engliſb ſhips ; the Swediſh 
India ſhips have, to the ſame breadth 
with our Engliſb ſhips, 14 or 15 feet more 
length on the keel, and conſiderably more 

depth in the hold. "vj 
However the experience of the preſent 
times will plainly contradi& the aſſertion, 


that the ſhips can bring the builder's ton- 


nage in falt-petre, red-wood, and bales, 
from Bengal and Madras, without includ- 
ing the kintlege in the tonnage. 

A ſhip of 629 tons *, builder's mea- 
ſurement, came home, loaded full, from 


Tons, 
* Builder's tonnage —— —— —— 629 
Salt-petre — — — — 192 
1312 bales ——— — 263 
23 455 Tons. 
| A ö 
Red wood, ſplit and ſtowed looſe, 
deduct — — 28 
EKintlege — — — 80 108 


Short of buildex's tonnage —— — 66 
Madras; 


(3 

Madras; there was no kintlege in the ſhip, 
but it was ſupplied by old guns, ſhot, and 
ſhells, to the amount of about 60 tons; 
and, having a large quantity of falt-petre, 
no ſtone-ballaſt remained in the ſhip. The 
cargo amounted to 455 tons of goods, in 
packages, conſiſting of ſalt-petre and bales, 
and 28 tons of red-wood, ſplit and ſhot 
looſe ; the goods, according to the freight 
tonnage, that were ſtowed in the packages, 
were 174 ſhip-tons ſhort of the builder's 
meaſurement ; and 66 tons ſhort after de- 
ducting the kintlege and red-wood. 

A ſhip of 722 tons *, real meaſurement, 
came home, full laden, from Madras, and 
brought of ſalt-petre and bales 551 tons, 
freight-tonnage, which was ſhort of the 
the real tonnage of the ſhip 171 tons; and 
after deducting the kintlege, and red-wood 


Tons. 
* Builder's tonnage — 72 
Salt-petre — — — 140 
2100 bales — — — 411 


551 


— Tons. 


171 
Red- wood, ſplit and ſhot looſe — 28 
Kintlege — — — 80 


Short of builder's tonnage —— — 63 
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ſhot looſe, the whole was ſhort of the 
builder's tonnage 63 tons. 

This was as complete a cargo as can, in 
—— — _ 2 ſhip was ſo 
full, that unleſs © ngers, 8. 
and private trade, had been put 2 
there would not have been room for the 
above 63 tons at any rate. The bales from 
Bengal are very irregular, more ſo than 
from Madras, and conſequently more in- 
convenient for ſtowage. If the ſhips ſhall 


at any time ſtow the builder's tonnage, in- 


cluding kintlege, from Madras and Ben- 


gal, in ſalt- petre, and bale or cheſt-goods, 
it muſt depend on a large quantity of ſalt- 
petre being laden on board, to the amount 


of 200 tons; as a ton of ſalt-petre ftows in 
much leſs room a ton of bale-goods. 
A ſhip of 700 tons dimenſions ſhould 
have 260 or 270 tons of dead weight in her 
bottom; and if this weight is not ſupplied 
by a ſufficient quantity of falt-petre, added 
to the kintlege, it muſt be made up with 
ſtone-ballaſt, which, at Bombay, is ex- 


tremely bulky ; therefore, although a ſhip 


from Bombay will, without doubt, ſtow 
her builder's tonnage, including kintlege, 
exempted from much ſtone-ballaſt, and 
perhaps from Madras and Bengal alſo, with 


' 200 tons of ſalt- petre, yet if it ſhall at any 


time 


fe 
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time happen, that Bombay cannot furniſh 
the neceſſary quantity of ſalt- petre, which 
muſt entirely depend on Bengal for a ſuf- 
ficient ſupply of that article; or ſhould a 
ſhip take in a larger quantity of Surat bales 
than uſual ; in either of theſe | caſes, the 
- ſhip will be under ſome difficulty, I ap- 
prehend, to take in the builder's tonnage, 
including kintlege, even from Bombay; 
admitting therefore, under particular ad- 
vantages, that ſhips may be able to take 
the builder's tonnage, including kintlege, 
from all thoſe three places, ſtill it would be 
very improper to charter them at a ton- 
nage, which, under any one ſituation which 
may poſſibly ariſe, the ſhips ſhall be un- 
able to perform. Hence, it ſurely muſt be 
obvious, that the ſhips ſhould not be let to 
hire for'that tonnage, which only can be 
brought under particular circumſtances, 1 
am ſatisfied the Company thought ſo in 
former times ; and that they were go- 
verned by ſome ſuch rules in their method 
cf hireing ſhips at freight for the different 
voyages; and which will clearly appear 
from an inſpection into the chartered ton- 
nage of the ſhips 5o or 60 years back. 

It is very neceſſary, there is no doubt, 
for the intereſt of the Company, to ex- 
tend the chartered tonnage as far, as the 

9 5: cartainty 
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certainty of what the ſhip can ſtow, under 
different circumſtanees, will admit; be- 
cauſe the tonnage, which one ſide engages 
to bring, and which the other is equally 
obliged to pay for, muſt always be con- 
fidered by the Owners in their 22 
with the Company, as the only ſum they 
can be ſure to receive; ſo that they will 
naturally take care, that the ſum ſtipulated 
to be paid them ſhall nearly be equal to 
the riſk and ex pence of the voyage, if it 
ſhall be performed within 16 or 17 months; 
the bargain otherwiſe cannot be made for 
the mutual benefit of both parties; for 
theſe reaſons, the freight of the goods to 
bo brought, beyond the chartered tonnage, 
ſhould be ſettled at as low a price as will 
only be juſt ſufficient to induce the Owners 
to receive them. On any other terms, 
one of the parties will become ſufferers in 


the end; therefore, in my opinion, the 


ſhip of 720 tons, real meaſurement, if 
ſent to Bengal, or either of the two coaſts, 
ſhould not be chartered for more than 665 
tons, including kintlege ; but more to be 
laden, if the ſhip can conveniently ſtow 
it, conformable to all former + frag 
parties; and for ſuch further tonnage, not 
more to be paid than half the chartered 
price; and ſhips of leſs burthen to be char- 


tered 1n the ſame proportion, 4 
6 t 
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It may. ſometimes happen, from the 
bale-goods on board falling out parti- 
cularly fine, that a ſhip may bring her real 
meaſurement, including kintlege, or rather 
more ; but then it will much oftener hap- 
pen, provided the uſual aſſortments of 
coarſe, as well as fine bale-goods, are laden 
on board, and that the cargoes conſiſt of 
200 tous of ſalt- petre, and the reſt. moſtly 
bale-goods, that the ſhip will be full, and 
the builder's tonnage, the kintlege included, 
not laden by 30 or 40 tons, although the 
commander and officers have no more on 
board than 5o tons. But if 30 or 40 tons 
of ſalt-petre ſhall be laden, beyond the 
200 tons, and 20 or 30 tons of cowries 
and other articles, that will ſtow in holes 
and corners, where bale- goods cannot go, 
at the ſame time that their meaſurement, 
as to the proportional ſpace they occupy, is 
much leſs than the bale-goods take up, 
there is no doubt but a ſhip may have 
on board the number of freight-tons, 
including kintlege, equal to the builder's 
tonnage, and not be full ; beſides ſome 
allowance of room ſhould be made in 
ſhips coming home from either of the 
three prefidencies, for 3 for if 
they are permitted to come home, they 
muſt have room for their apparel and ne- 
ceſſaries, and an additional quantity of wa- 

| E 2 ter 
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ter muſt be requiſite, eſpecially when 


women and children are on board. This, 


it may be ſaid, the Company have nothing 
to do with. 'That 1s true, in a certain 
degree; however, it would be very hard 
to deny gentlemen and ladies, and their 
families, a convenient paſſage; and highly 
imprudent and injudicious to drive them to 
ſeek a paſſage to Europe in foreign ſhips. 

I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, what a ſhip 
ſhould receive for a voyage of 16 months, 
or thereabouts, to give the Owners a rea» 
ſonable return for the riſk and expence. 

In order to diſcover · this equivalent, I 
ſhall firſt ſtate the original coſt of a ſhip of 
each of the two ſizes, and then add to that 
colt the charge of inſurance for the voyage, 
together with 71. per cent. per annum on 
that ſum the Owners are in advance from 
the commencement to the end of the 
voyage : this will truly ſhew the ſum that 
the Beten ought to receive from the 
Company, for a voyage made within the 
before mentioned time of 16 or 17 months. 
The 71. per cent. per annum is to be con- 


fidered, not only as mere intereſt for the 


principal, but as a return alſo for thoſe ac- 
cidents that may ariſe to the ſhip, and for 


that damage the cargo may receive; both 


of which, it lays with the Owners to re- 
en  1mburic : 


Hd % n 
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imburſe: in which caſe no gentleman, 
converſant in buſineſs of that kind, can 
ſay the premium I have fixed is too large. 

I ſhall eſtimate a ſhip of the largeſt ſize, 
that is, one of 864 * tons contract, whoſe 
real meaſurement is 880 tons, to go to ſea 
victualed only for her crew (no paſſengers 
- proviſions included) and mann'd with 125 
men, and proviſions for them laid in for 
56 weeks, for the ſum of 22, 300 1. The 
expence of providing the neceſſary pro- 
viſions for the diet of the ſoldiers, and 
other paſſengers going to India, is not in- 
cluded in the above tum ; becauſe it does 
not come ſo properly into the preſent in- 
quiry, and is, in fact, laid in by the Com- 
pany, as they pay the Owners immediately 
on the ſhip's departure from England a 
certain ſum for each perſon embarked on 
their account, 2 | 

| The 


* This eſtimate ſuppoſes the ſhip of 864 tons, con- 
tract meaſurement, to be built for 12 1. per ton, and to 
be increaſed 26 tons in the raiſing the frame, and to be 
victualed for 125 ſeamen, The reaſon of fixing the 
complement of men for the ſhip of this ſize, beyond the 
uſual number, ariſes from a conviction, that, if ſhips 
of this dimenſion continue to be built, the crew muſt 
be conſiderably increaſed above the ſtipulated comple- 
ment of 100 men; and which is now done by moſt of 
the large ſhips, although not regularly authorized by the 


Court of Directorg. 40 
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The groſs outfit of a ſhip of the largeſt ſize, 
| eſtimated at — — — — f. 22, 300 
1 Deduct impreſs at 508. per ton on 
| the chartered tonnage, ſup- 
poſing it at 880 tons, the real 
meaſurement — — L. 2, 200 
To which firſt add what 
may be expected for 
out-freight, and gain 
on paſſengers — — 620 — 2,826 


Theſe two ſums ſubſtracted from 
the groſs outfit, leaves — — 109, 480 
The amount of the coſt to the Owners 
being ſo much as they actually advance 
upon their own riſk, and is, equal to 
Ft 10 8. upon each 16th ſhare. 
f No 


A ſixteenth ſhare — — — 1,220 
Intereſt at 7 I. per cent. per | 
annum, for 21 years — 213 10—1,433 10 o 


I OY 


Inſurance on 1,433 at 7 gs. 
with 14 year's intereſt on 
the premium — — — — — 116 10 0 


I,550 © 0 


Deduct a divid. at the end of the 1ſt voy. 490 0 0 


Coſt of the ſhare at the outſet of the ſe- 
cond voyage — — 1,060 o o 


9 — 
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Now admitting the four voyages ſhall 
be performed. in ten years, the, ſhorteſt 


time 
The 1 Gth ſhare coſt at ad voy. 1,060 _ | 
Int. at 71. per cent. ber an. _. 
years — — 185 101,244 10 0 


Inſurance on 1,245 1, at 7 gs. with 15 
year's intereſt on the premium — — 101 © © 


—— ———— 


i 1,346 10 0 
Deduct a divid. at the end of the ad voy. 380 0 © 


Coſt of the ſhare at the outſet of 3d voy. 966 10 © 
8 2 ——— 
The 16th ſhare coſt at 3d outſet 966 10 
Intereſt at 7 1. per cent. per an. 
21 years — — — — — 167 101,134 0 © 


———— —— 


Inſurance on 1, 134 1. as above — — 92 6 © 
| 1,226 6 o 
Deduct a divid. at the end of the 3d voy. 496 0 


Coſt of the ſhare at the an of the 4th 
voyage — — 1736 6 6 


Coſt of the ſhare at the th outſet 736 6 
Tot. at 71. per c. per an. 24 years 128 16 —865 2 0 


Inſurance on 865, with Intereſt on the 
inſurance from the time of payment 
tþyear — 


70 14 © 
Coſt of the 16th part of the ſhip —— 935 16 o 
Remaining unpaid at the end of the 4th | 
or laſt voyage, ſhewing the ſum the 
ſhip muſt break up at, to gain the fair 
equivalent for the riſk and expence of 
the concern, and which amounts to 14,972 16 © 
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Gand that enn in reafbit be allotted fbr the 


purpoſe; that 16th ſhare, which coſt the 


Owner of it J. 1,217 10 8. will require, 


in order to pay the inſurance on the riſk, 


and to give 77 fer cent. per annum u pon 
tae 


The freight to be earned by- a ſhip of 864 tons con- 
tract, and 880 tons real meaſurement, for a voyage 
made within 17 . is eſtimated to amount 


— FL 9 
Dedud the advance out ward FRIEFS 
for impreſs _ — rand 2,200 
Alſo the amount of wages and the 
abſence, the expences in India and 
in England to lying i up — — 8.229 — 7,425 


From hepce deduct the dividend. at the 
end of the firſt voyage, ſet at £.490 each 
I6th ſhare — — — — — 7,840 


Remaining towards the outfit of the 2d voy. 57.235 
To which add the impreſs and other re - 

ceipts, the ſame as the firſt voyage 
Eſtimated outfit of the 2d voyage, excluſive 
of ſoldiers proviſions — 


28,820 


8,55 

—̃ͤä ñ —— 
Amount of the freight at the Fs: of 2d voy. 20, 500 
Deductions the ſame as at the end of iſt * 7,425 


13,075 
Subſtract the dividend at the end of 2d voy. | 
ſet at 380 J. each 16th ſhare — 6,080 
Remaining towards the outfit of the repairing 
voyage —— 6,995 


Add impreſs and gains outward, as s before **\ ; 2,030 


Eſtimated amount of fitting voyage, exclu- 
five of ſoldiers proviſions — —— — F.9,825 


—— 
Amount 


- 
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the ſum remaining in advance during each 
voyage, out of the original coſt, a divi- 


3 of the freight at the end of the 30 voy- 


— — 4.20, 500 
DeduRions the ſame as at the end of the 


2d voyage —— — — 75,425 


13,075 
Subſtract the dividend at the end of the 3d 


voyage, the ſame as at the end of the 11t, 
£ 490 each 16th (hare — — — 7,840 


. Remaining towards the outfit on the 4th voy. . 5.235 
Add impreſs and other receipts as former 
voyages — — — 2. 8 20 


* 5 * 


Eſtimated outfit on the 4th or laſt voyage, 

ſuppoſed to be the ſame expence as the 

outfit on the ſecond voyage —— :? F.8,05; 

— — 

Amount of the freight at the end of the 4th 

or laſt voyage — — — — F2.20,500 
Deductions for the impreſs advanced out- 

ward- bound, and for the wages and ex- 

pences in India and in England, from the 

ſhip's return to her being fold — — 7,42 '$ 


U 


Remalning at the end of 18 concern out of 
the freight” — — £.,13,075 + 
To which add what may be exdothed for the 


ſale of the ſhip, and the guns and ſtores _ 2,125 h 


The fu that will remain to be divided 

amongſt the Owners at the end of the 

concern, equal to J. 950 on each 16th 
NO T at fi 16,200” 


n 
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dend, at the end of the firſt voyage, of 
L. 490; one of 380, at the end of the ſe- 
cond; then another of 490, at the end of 
the third voyage; and at the end of the 
fourth or laſt voyage, at the final balance 
of the concern, the ſhip ſhould divide 
1.940 upon each 16th ſhare. 

Theſe calculations are made on the ſup- 
poſition of no extraordinary accident ariſing 
to the ſhip, or of damage to the cargo, 
during each voyage; ſo that if either of 
theſe circumſtances happen, the deduc- 
tions, to make good ſuch demand, muſt 
be taken from the dividend herein pro- 
poſed. . 

I ſhall in the next place proceed to ſtate 
the ſum neceſſary to be paid by the Com- 
pany upon each voyage, in order to pro- 
vide a ſufficient ſum for the propoſed divi- 
dend at the end of the reſpective voyages, 
after paying the various expences incurred 
by the ſhip, as well in India as in England; 
reckoning the diſburſements on each voy- 
age, from the ſhip's entering into the dry 
dock to be repaired, to the laying her up 
in the wet dock at the end of the voyage. 
The ſhip of the largeſt ſize, upon a voyage 
of 17 months, wherein no demurrage does - 
accrue, mult receive, for the amount of 
her freight, the ſum of J. 20, 500; * 

this 
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this J. 7, 840 will be to be divided amongſ 
the Owners, J. 7, 425 will go towards the 
diſcharging the expences of the voyage, 
and the remainder will be expended in the 
outfit for the ſecond voyage, though no 
extraordinary demand of any kind ſhall 
have occurred. At the end of the ſecond 
voyage I do ſuppoſe the ſame freight to be 
received, as at the end of the firſt, from 
which ſum only 4.6,080 is to be divided 
amongſt the Owners ; becauſe the addi- 
tional expence in the outfit, from the ſhip's 
undergoing a more thorough repair upon 
the third voyage, than on any other, 1s al- 
ways paid out of the ſum earned upon the 
ſecond voyage. It is on this repairing 
voyage, that the hull of the ſhip 1s more 
particularly examined, than any other; 
for the bottom is new- ſheathed, and great 
part of the rigging and ſtores are renewed. 
The expence is generally about J. 2000 
more than the amount of the outfits on the 
ſecond and fourth voyages, though the tim- 
ber and planks are moſt of them found to 
be in good condition; and this is the rea- 
ſon that no more than /. 380 1s propoſed 
to be divided on each 16th ſhare, at the 
end of the ſecond voyage. 

The third voyage is eſtimated to divide 
4.7, 840 amongſt the Owners; which is 
2 to 
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to the ſame amount as the ſum divided out 
of the freight at the end of the firſt voyage; 
the outfits of the ſecond and fourth voy- 
ages being generally the e if no un- 
foreſeen accidents ariſe. 

The fourth, or laſt voyage, ſuppoſes 
the ſhip, at the end of it, to be fold ; 
therefore, as no money is reſerved for 
fitting the ſhip out again, all that re- 
mains from the expences of the voyage, 
with what ariſes from the ſale of the ſhip, 
and the ſtores, will be left to divide amon 
the Owners; and will, according to t 
eſtimate, produce about J. 950 to — 
16th ſhare, on the ſhip of the largeſt di- 


menſions. 


I ſhall next examine what a ſhip of 


about 705 tons contract *, and 720 a 
real 


The 16th ſhare of a ſhip of 720 tons, real meaſure- - 


ment, coſts — — — . 065 0 © 


Int. at 71. ber cent. per an. for 24 years 168 17 0 


L. 1,t33 17 0 
Inforance on 40 at 7 gs. fer cent. 
with intereſt on the inſurance to the 


; 


time of payment * _— .. N 6 


4. 1,225 17 © 
Deduct a dividend ; at the end of the 1ſt 


voyage at the rate, on a 16th, of —— 380 0 


Colt of the ſhareat the cloſe of the 1ſt vo). C. B45 17 © 


Oo 


The 


— 
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real meaſurement, ſhould receive for a 
voyage of 17 months, as a fair equivalent 


The 16th ſhare at the 2doutſet {.845 17 © 
Intereſt at 7 1. per cent. 24 years 148 0 = 7/0 o 


nl 993, as above — —— 81 122 o 


9 1,075 10 © 
Dedu a dividend at the end of the 2d 


voyage at the rate, on each 16th, of — 275 o © 
Coſt of the ſhare at the cloſe of the 2d voy.#.800 10 0 


_—_————_ 
The 16th ſhare of the 3d outſet /. 800 100 
Intereſt at 71. per cent. 24 years 2 0 9 10 0 


lunes os £040, en bone — — 36 10 0 


ö 1,017 o 0 
Deduct a dividend at the end of the 3d 
voyage at the rate, on each 16th, of '— 380 0 0 
Coſt of the ſhare at the cloſe of the 3d voy, 633 © © 
C—= 
The 16th ſhare at the th outſet 637 © o 
Intereſt at 71. per cent. 24 years 111 10 1 10 0 


— 


Inſurance on C. 748, as before — —— 69 10 0 


Coſt, with intereſt, remaining — 808 o 0 


——— 
Unpaid at the end of the 4th or laſt voyage, 
on a 16th ſhare, ſhewing the ſum the 
ſhip muſt break up at to give the Owners 
a reaſonable return, an and which amounts 
to 
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for that riſk and expence which the ſhip 
muſt neceſſarily incur. No allowance, it 
ſhould be remembered, is made in either 
of theſe eſtimates for the proviſions uſually 
kid in by the Owners (which are always 
included in the groſs outfits) whenever 
foldiers are ordered on board for the ſettle- 
ments in India. My reaſon for not in- 
cluding the diet of the paſſengers in theſe 
eſtimates, is, that the expence, not being 
an article actually belonging to the fitting 


of the ſhip out, but being a contingency | 


that may or may not ariſe in the account, 
and when it does, being paid by the Com- 

ny as ſoon as the ſhip leaves England, 

cannot therefore come properly into this 
calculation. So that, in theſe eſtimates, 
I only carry to the credit of the Owners 
eutward-bound, as much as may reaſon- 
ably be expected to be gained by the 
out · freights, and by paſſengers, after the 
expence of laying on board the neceſſary 
proviſons for them is deducted from what 
the Company pays on that account; and 
Ikewiſe in caſe they ſhall be landed with- 
in fix months from the ſhip's departure 
from the river of Thames. 

The ſhip of 705 tons contract, and of 
720 tons real meaſurement, being fitted for 
the voyage, mann'd with 100 — and 
| | officers, 
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officers, and victualed for that number, 
with the uſual proviſions for 56 weeks, 
will coſt clear to ſea — — L. 17,600 


From thence deduct the impreſs 
advanced outward-bound at 50s. 
ton, on 680 tons J. 1,700 
Alfo the out-freight and 
gain by paſſengers eſ- 


timated at — — — - 460—2,160 


The net amount advanced by the 
Owners — — — — — — L. 15,440 


| Equal to L. 956 each 16th ſhare. 


If the four voyages, the ſhip of this 
burthen *“ is intended to make, are per- 


formed in the ſpace of ten years; in that 


caſe it will require a dividend of J. 380 at 
the end of the firſt voyage; one of . 275 
at the end of the ſecond voyage; and an- 


other of J. 380 at the end of the third 


voyage, on each 16th ſhare; and then at 


the end of the 4th or laſt voyage, at the 
final balance of the ſhip's accounts, the di- 
vidend, on the above ſhare, ought to 
amount to J. 808, in order to afford 7 1. 
per centum per annum, and to cover the in- 

ſurance 


»The ſhip of 720 tons is here propoſed to be let to 


China or m_ for builders tonnage; but to Bengal, 
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ſurarice- on what the Owner ſhall from 
time to time bo in cane 
| The 


&c. caly for 665 tons; in my calculation, therefore, I 

have ſet the impreſs at a medium between the two. 

The freight that ſhould be earned by a ſhip.of 720 tons, 
real meaſurement, for a voyage made within 17 
months from China, and from all parts of India (Ben- 
gal only excepted) is here eſtimated at — f. 16,900 

From -thence deduct the advance outward- 
bound for impreſs 4. 1,700 

Alfo the amount of wages and the 

* | abſence, the expences in India, 
and on the ſhip's return to the 


* 5 


ie ö 4. 10,800 
Deduct the dividend at the end of the iſt 
voyage 4. 380, on each 16th ſhare — _ 6,080 


4,720 


To which add the impreſs and other gains 
the ſame as the firſt voyage 


Amount of the outfit of the 2d voyage, ex- 
clafive of the ſoldiers provifioas — — F. 6,880 


_ 2,160 


— — — 


Amount of the freight at the end of the 2d voy. . 16, 900 
Deductions, for impreſs advanced, outward- 

bound, for wages and expences, as on the 

former voyage— — | 


6, 100 


Deduct the dividend at the end of the 2d 
voyage, ſet at . 275 each 16th ſhare — 4,400 
Remaining towards the outfit of the 3d voy. . 6,400 
To which add the impreſs and other — 5 
mated gains, the ſame as before — — 2,160 
The eſtimated amount of-therepairing voy = 
age, excluſive of the expence of the pro- S 
viſions for ſoldiers —— —— — — /. 8,560 
Amount 


10, 800 


SO 4 
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| = 
The ſmall dividend at the end of the 
ſecond voyage is in conſequence of the ex- 
pence of the repairing voyage being paid 
out of the profits of the ſecond voyage. 


Amount of the freight at the end of the 3d voy. . 16, 9oo 
Deductions for impreſs, advanced outward, 
wages, and other expences, the ſame as 
the former voyages — — — — — 6,100 
10,800 


Dedut the dividend at the end of the 3d 
voyage at . 380 for each 16th ſhare, the 


ſame as at the end of the 1ſt voyage — 6,980 


Remaining towards the outfit of the 4th 

voyage —— 
To which add the impreſs and other eſti- 

mated gains, as for the other voyage — 2,160 
Eſtimated amount of the 4th or laſt outfit, 

excluſive of the expence of ſoldiers pro- 


- viſions, — — 6,880 
thr —— 
Amount of the freight at the end of the 4th 
or laſt voyage —— £. 16, 900 
Deductions for impreſs advanced outward- 
bound, wages, abſence, expences on the 
voyage, and from the return to the end 
of the concern — ¶F—— 6,000 
4. 10,900 


To this add the amount from the ſale of the 
ſhip and ſtores, eſtimated at —— — 2,000 

Amount of what will remain to be divided 
at the end of the laſt voyage, equal to 
4. 806 5s. upon each 16th ſhare — — 12, 900 
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The eſtimate for this ſhip is made on 
the ſame principle with the former, and 
ſuppoſes no _—_ to the cargo, and no 
extraordinary accidents to the ſhip ; under 
either of which circumſtances, the ex- 
pence, muſt be paid out of the ſums al- 


- lotted for the dividends. 


In order to provide the ſeveral dividends 
herein propoſed, theſhip muſt receive foreach 
voyage performed within 16 or 17 months, 
and whereon no demurrage 1s ſuppoſed to 
accrue, the ſum of J. 16,900 ; which will 
be no more than ſufficient to fit the ſhip 
for ſea on the ſecond voyage, and to afford 
a dividend of . 380 on each ſhare. 

The additional expence for the outfit of 


the third, or repairing voyage, is, in this 


eſtimate, ſet at C. 1,680, and is as low as 
that expence can, on the average, be re- 
duced j admitting the timbers and planks 
in general prove ſound, the third voyage 
is calculated to 'give the Owners the 
ſame dividend as 1s eſtimated for the firſt 
voyage. 

And the laſt or fourth voyage will, from 
this calculation, divide J. 806 5 s. on each 
ſixteenth ſhare at the final balance of the 


COhcern. 


Theſe 
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Theſe eſtimates I apprehend to be as 
near as the nature of a concern, ſubje& 
to ſuch a variety of incidents, will admit, 
or as the deſign of the inveſtigation re- 
quires. 

The ſhips of the ſmaller dimenſions go- 
ing to Bengal (for the very large ones are 
reckoned unfit for that river) ſhould re- 
ceive more by /. 800 for her freight, in a 
voyage to be performed within 17 months, 
than is allotted for China, or for the other 
parts of India; which will bring the eſti- 
mated amount of the freight alone, exclu- 
five of any demurrage, to £.17,700 upon 
that particular voyage. 

I know allowances muſt be made for the 
difference that at times has been found to 
ariſe in the expence of ſhips of nearly the 
ſame dimenſions; therefore, I have en- 
deavoured to reduce theſe calculations, as 
near as lays in my power, to an average 
that will allow for thoſe circumſtances. 

I do not defire any gentleman to pin his 
faith on my aſſertions; all my wiſh or aim 
is ſo to inveſtigate this matter, as to fur- 
niſh thoſe who chuſe to be informed on the 
ſubject with the means of examining into 
the truth of what I have ventured to af- 


firm, 
3 3 As 


1 
As it is propoſed to ſend the great ſhips 
only to China, and to Bencoolen, it is un- 
neceſſary to draw the compariſon between 
tnem, and the ſmaller ſhips from any other 
parts of Aſia. 
If my eſtimates are right, and they 
have, I believe, experience on their ſide, 
three great ſhips, whoſe actual meaſure- 
ment is 880 tons, will be able to bring 
from China, on the Company's account, 
2,700 tons of net goods, under the moſt 
favourable circumſtances ; and four ſhips *, 
each of 720 tons, actual meaſurement, will, 
with ſimilar cargoes, bring home 2,720 
tons of net goods, or 680 tons in a ſingle 
thip. | 


* Four ſhips will bring 2,720 tons of 

goods ſor —— /. 67,600 ᷣ o o 
Equal per ton to 1.24 17 0 
Deduct the coſt of 20 tons at the 

above price 


4979 © 10 


. 


— 


Expence of bringing home 2,700 
tons of goods on the four ſmall ſhips 67,102 19 2 
Expence of bringing home 2,700 tons 


of goods on three Jarge ſhips 61,500 0 © 


—_— 


— — 


Difference of the expence of bringing 


home 2,700 tons £ .5,002 19 2 
| e — 
In favour of the large ſhips, equal per 
ton to — 3:4 Be 


1 

The great ſhips ſhould, each of them, 
earn for the freight of their cargoes 
4. 20, 500, and ſmaller ſhips each . 16, 900, 
in return for a voyage of 16 or 17 months. 
So that the great ſhips, according to this 
calculation, will bring the Company's 
goods home for 41 8. 24 d. per ton cheaper 
than what the ſmall ſhips can afford, from 
the preſent coſts of their hulls, and the ex- 
pence of the outfits, and diſburſements on 
the ſeveral voyages. 

I have endeavoured to ſhew what ſhips 
of two different ſizes can ſtow, with car- 
goes the moſt advantageous for that pur- 
poſe. I have alſo ſtated the ſums which 
large and ſmall ſhips ſhould each of them 
earn for a voyage made within the ſhorteſt 
times that the diſtance, and the neceſſary 
ſtay in [nd/a, will admit. 

However, it will ſeldom happen, that 
more than two or three ſhips will come 
home in one ſeaſon, without incurring de- 


murrage; becauſe the nature of the ſea- 


ſons, and the times of collecting the dif- 
ferent ſorts of goods from thoſe places 
where they are produced, will occaſion a 
detention beyond the four months to moſt 


of the ſhips. 


This cemurrage muſt be conſidered as 


an equivalent for ſuch additional * 
an 


— — 
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and therefore muſt be added to the ſum 
ſtipulated for each ſhip to earn in 16 or 17 
months. And although two or three ſhips 
may return with little or no demurrage 
due, the greateſt number of the ſhips will 
have from two to four months demurrage 
to receive. 

T ſhall ſet therefore, in the ſubſequent 
calculation, that fum, which I ſuppoſe 
likely to ariſe, upon the general average, 
to each ſhip for demurrage, at J. 1, 500; 
and I ſhall, in the next place, try to find 
out what can fairly be ſaved in the freight- 
department, from a compariſon of what has 
nearly been paid on that account for ſeveral 
years paſt, with what the freights will 
amount to, according to the terms ſtated 
in theſe eſtimates; thereby to diſcover 


what has been paid beyond the juſt equi- 


valent. | 
The Company received from India and 


China from the ſummer of 1767 * to the 
ſummer of 1773, both included, 104,987 
tons of goods, which were brought home 
in 188 ſhips; and the money paid for bring- 
ing 

* The reaſon for going no farther back than 1767 


was, becauſe it would have mixed peace-freight with 
that of war, which would not be drawing a fair com- 


pariſon. | 
Paid 


* 


— 
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ing home the above goods, and for thoſe 
carried thither, amounted, under the ar- 
ticle of freight, to J. 3, 188,849, which is 
equal to J. 30 78. 5 d. per ton on the 
returning cargoes; and the money paid on 
the ſcore of demurrage for the 188 ſhips 
came to J. 281,756, which 1s after the 
rate of J. 2 13s. 8d. per ton on the re- 
turning cargoes brought in the ſeven 
years; this makes the whole expence in- 
curred for the hire of the 188 ſhips amount, 
on the average, to £.33 18s. 14 d. per ton 
on the net goods brought home from In- 
dia, including all the charge of carrying 
out the exports from hence. —_—__ 


Paid for out - freight from 1767 to 1773 —{. 43,044 
Paid for home-freights —— — —— 3,145,805 


Total paid under the head of freight — — 3,188,849 
or £.30 78. 5d. per ton on the goods 
brought home in the 7 years, 
Paid for demurrage in 7 years on 1 88 ſhips — 281,756 
or . 2 138. 8 d. per ton on the goods 
brought home. — 
Total expence of freight and demurrage in 
the 7 years: — £.3,470,605 
or £.33 18. 15 d. per ton for bringing 
home 104,988 tons of net goods, and for - 
carrying out to India 54,928 tons of 
goods, and ſtores, 


The 


56 J 
The goods brought home in the laſt | 
ſeven years turn out, on an average, for 
each year 14,998 tons; and the goods that | 
will be wanted from Baal and China , as 
ſoon as the ſurplus teas and ſalt- petre, now 
in the warehouſes, are cleared off, or re- | 
duced to no more than the neceffary re- 
ſerve, will amount to 14,440 tons of net 
goods to be . noe each year, in order 
to oP up the fales at the preſent ſtandard, 


| * Goods that will be h PRE, to fa pply the 
ſales and ordnance, according to the preſent de- 
mand, as ſoon as the ſurplus teas and ſalt · petre 
are cleared off: 


i. Al i nn. i. 


Noa. Tons. 51:7 

Bohea teas — — — 4,390 
Green teas  — — — 2,500 Js: | 
Raw-ſilk, China, &c,— 400 | 

47,290 

 Bencoslen pepper about — — 1,700 


Tons. 
Net goods from China and Bencodlen — — — 3,990 


Bengal, Madras, and Bombay goods: 
Bengal and Coaſt bale and cheſt. 
— ſ— Ü—ͤ—— 2,260 | 
Fe. d Mocha ditto — — 590 
Malabar pepper —— —— 780 
Red-wo0od —— —— 120 
Salt-petre . 1,700 


— — 


Total from the three preſidencies — * — 5,450 


Total amount of goods for the annual ſupply — 14,449 


and 


57 J 
and to ſupply the apparent demand. I 
ſhall now 1 = ſhew the rb 
of ſhips that will be required for the con- 
ſtant ſupply af fuch a quantity of different 
forts of good e. . 
The ſhips of the largeſt ſize, of 880 
tons burthen, are eſtimated to bring home 
goo tons, and the ſhips of 720 tons burthen, - 
are eſtimated to bring home 680 tons of net 
goods; provided the cargoes conſiſt only of 
common Boheas and Singlo teas (a little 
China-ware excepted) ; and from Bencoolen 
the; large ſhip is computed to bring home 
860 tons, and the ſmall ſhips 700 tons of 
pepper. It is alſo to be remembered, if 
250 tons of raw-ſilk are laden from China, 
that quantity will occupy the ſame room 
as 450 tons of Singlo teas take up. | 
The ſhips of 720 tons, real meaſure- 
ment, are herein eſtimated to bring home, 
from the three preſidencies, the builder's 
tonnage, including kintlege. This aſſertion 
is founded on full 200 tons of ſalt- petre be- 
ing laden on each ſhip from Bengal and Ma- 
drat, and the reſt of the cargo to conſiſt of 
bale or cheſt- goods (a little red- wood ex- 
cepted); and from Bombay, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a ſufficient quantity of ſalt- petre 
being put on board to make no ballaſt 
wanted; and the reſt of the cargo to be 
bale or cheſt · goods, and part pepper. 
FP Ss ; H 3 Yr Ship- 
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Hence the ſum the Company will, in 
future, have to pay for freight and de- 
murrage, fo ſoon as the ſurplus ſtock of 
teas is cleared off, will amount to. 413,000 
a year to afford a fair and equitable price 
for the carriage of the * and ſtores 
ſent from hence to India, and for bringing 
to Ergland 14, 440 tons of goods from 
thence. The difference between the prices 


here fixed, and thoſe that have been paid 


on the average for the laſt feven years, 
will produce a reduction of C. 4 98. 14 d. 


fer ton on the returning cargoes, which, 


according to the quantity of goods brought 
home, upon the average of the laſt ſeven 
years, will amount to an annual faving of 
near J. 66,800, in the articles of freight 
and demurrage; but this is wer to a 2 
poſition of no unforeſeen aecidents what- 


_ ever ariſiog in the year, and which, I am 


afraid, will never be found in practice. 
Indeed, I have drawn the thread ſo fine, 
that the favings cannot be expected to equal 
the above ſum for any conſtancy. 
For in the eſtimated prices I have gone 
as low as the Owners can, in reaſon, af- 
ford; and the goods required to be brought 


home, in the ſhips of the two ſizes, are 


as many, if not more, than the circum- 
ſtances 


— a 4a a PP _— 
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Rances and fituations, that will unavoidably 
. at times, can admit. 

s was neceffary to be — be- 
cauſe whatever the ſhips ſhall brin 
ſhort of the tonnage Reed in oo — calcu- 
lations, will tend to leſſen the difference 
between the former and the preſent freights, 
and will conſequently become a reduction 
from the favings eſtimated at J. 66,800, 

I ſhall, in hs next place, proceed to 
compare the terms on which the freights 
were fixed laſt year, with the preceding 
eſtimate, and then examine wherein, and 
how much, they both differ from owe K. 
chard Hetham's tender. 

The freights of laſt year, 17 3 were 
ſet at J. 26 10 s. per ton, for the goods 
brought from Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; and at J. 22 105. per ton for the 
goods brought from China and Bencoolen *; 


It is to be remembered, that the China freight- 
- tonnage is calculated from a cargo conſiſting only of 
common Boheas and Singlos; therefore, whenever raw- 
filk, Hyſons, Congo's, or Souchongs are laden in the 
the room of Singlo's, the freight-tonnage on ſuch ſhip 
will be brought conſiderably below the ſtandard fixed 
in theſe eſtimates : and the variation in the cargoes of 
Bengal bales, in particular, joined to the great diffe- 
rence between the room occupied by a ton of ſalt · petre, 
and a ton of bales of every denomination, will make 
fome ſpare tonnage equally requiſite, from the preſi- 


dencies. 
2 | paying 
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aying freight for every ton of kintlege, 
2 Fay wee as is paid for the — 
. The 14,440 tons of goods to be brought 
home at theſe prices, in twenty ſhips, will 
amount to the following ſum, leaving at 
the ſame time that ſpare tonnage, which has 
already been mentioned to be neceſſary to 
anſwer the ſeveral circumſtances that will 


occaſionally ariſe, from a difference in the 


cargoes, and from hurry or negleft 3 in the 


ſtowage. 
From China and Bencoclen nine large 


ſhips, of 880 tons each, to carry goo tons 


of net goods from- China, and 860 tons. 


from Bencoolen; and two ſmaller ſized 
1hips, of 520 tons, to carry 680 tons of 
net goods each from China, and 700 tons 
from Bencoolen; ſuppoſing the China cargoes 
to conſiſt of no other goods but thoſe which 
ſtow to the beſt advantage. 
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Heotham. According to his propoſals, that quantity of goods will. be brought 
home, and the exports carried co India, for the following ſum: 


Tons. 1 
Goods of ſorts from China = 7, 290 at /. 21 per ton, 153, ogo 
Pepper from Bencoolen - - a 1,700 — 22 = = 37,400 a 
8,990 5 | | 


From Bengal and the coaſt of 
Coromandel = = = 3,580 - 23 10 =- = 84,130 
From the Malabar coaſt, goods | | 
of forts — — — — 1,870 - - 24 © - = 44,880 
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Kintlege - - gog tons at 21 o — | 19,005 
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41,730 


; b 361,230 
Demurrage and freight outward the ſame as in other eſtimates - = 437,800 
Total expence of freight and demurrage upon Sir Richard Hotham's 


propoſals: | 4 _ — 4.399, 30 | 


— — 


parts of India or China, will be as follows: 


On Sir Richard Hotham's On the terms 


propoſals, Of laſt year. 
7 * 
The large ſhip from China, 890 tons of goods for 20, 89 5 for 20,914 
The large ſhip from Bencoolen, 860 tons of goods for 21, 230 —for 20,576 


The ſmall ſhip from China, 680 tons of goods for 16,06 5— for 16,706 
The ſmall ſhip from Bencoolen, 700 tons of goods for 17,270 
The ſmall ſhip from Bombay, 635 tons of goods for 17,280 
The ſmall ſhip from Bengal 

and Madras, - - = +» 635 tons of goods for 16,920 


for 17,8 


for 17,887 


for 16,075 
7 


1 
| The freight of the 14, 440 tons; upon 
Sir Richard Hotham's terms, will amount 
to J. 13,979 leſs than it will on my eſti- 
mate; and to 13,088 leſs than on the 


prices the freights wete ſer at laſt r 


However, according to my eſtimates, 
the 8,990 tons of goods, that will annu- 
ally be wanted hereafter from China and 
Bencoolen, will be brought home, includ- 
ing the charge of ſending out a proportion 
of the exports to India, and every other 
expence likely to ariſe on that head, for 
L. 239, 900; and the ſame quantity will, 
on the terms of laſt year, amount to 
L. 238,825, and, according to Sir Richard 
Hotham's propoſals, to no more than 
L.235,715; ſo that the difference is 
1. 4,185, in favour of Sir Richard Hotham, 


and J. 1,075 in favour of the laſt year's 


freight; mine being ſo much higher than 

the other two from China and Bencoolen. 
But in the freights from Bengal, Ma- 

dras, and Bombay, the difference is ſtill 


greater between Sir Richard Hotham's and 


my propoſals, whilſt the terms of laſt 
year, from the three preſidencies, will be 


nearly the ſame with mine upon the whole. 


For the 5,450 tons to be brought from 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, will, ac- 
| I cCording 


1 
cording to my propoſals, come home for 
L. 173, loo, and after the rate the freights 
were let at laſt year for . 173, 293; but, 
on Sir Richard Hotham's terms, the ſame 

uantity of goods will be brought for only 
1 163, 315; ſo that the great difference in 
tavour of Sir Richard Hotham's propoſals 
lays with the bale-ſhips ; but then it muſt 
be obſerved, that Sir Richard's dependance 


on an equivalent for his riſk and expence 


reſtsentirelyon the ſhips carrying more goods 


than, in my opinion, they will be able to 
ſtow; no allowance at the ſame time be- 
ing made in his eſtimate for any ſpare ton- 
nage. | 

Every gentleman acquainted with the 
coaſts of India, and the bay of Bengal, 


. 
-. 


muſt allow that there is much impropriety 


in ſetting the freight from Bombay higher 
than that from Bengal, as Sir Richard 
Hotham propoſes; and this concluſion 
mult, at. all events, be drawn from that 


gentleman's tenders, that the terms from 


ſome of the ſettlements are too high, or 
elſe from others they are made too low. 

T heſe calculations are framed on a ſup- 
poſition of no extraordinary accidents ariſ- 


ing to delay ſhips abroad beyond the uſual 


time of returning; ſuch, as for tranſport- 


ing troops or ſtores to different parts of 
IH India, 


ig Jon 
India, or other circumſtances which the 
exigencies of the government may require; 
therefore, when a reaſonable allowance 1s 
made for all thoſe purpoſes, the ſum, that 
will annually be ſaved on the former 
freights, will not probably exceed . o, ooo 
until the ſhips can be built, fitted, and 
ſtored, cheaper than the preſent average- 
expence of the out-fits will admit. 

It will be an object worthy ſome con- 
ſideration, before any new ſhips are built, 
to fix the conſtruction of them with great 
exactneſs. In the interim, the ſhips of 
880 tons, real meaſurement (and all other 
ſhips of different ſizes to be taken in the 
ſame proportion) ſhould be let 'to China 
and Bencoolen to bring that meaſured ton- 
nage home, including kintlege * ; and what 
further quantity of goods the ſhip may be 
able to ſtow, to be taken in at halt-freight ; 
and the freight to be paid for the kintlege 
to. be ſettled at half the price per ton of 
the goods brought on the chartered ton- 
nage: hence the goods brought as ſurplus 
tonnage, and the kintlege being paid for 
upon the ſame terms, the goods brought 


* Kintlege is iron-ballaſt laid on board by the Own- 
ers, at the direction of the Company, in order to make 
more room for goods, as it takes up much leſs room 
than any other ballaſt, 


I 2 over 


11 
over and above the chartered tonnage would 
only amount to whole freight when joined 
to the freight paid for the kintlege. Under 
theſe regulations, if a ſhip of 880 tons 
burthen is ſent to China and Bencoolen +, 
the Owners might afford to bring home 
the quantity of net goods, ſtipulated in 
the chartered tonnage, at J. 23 per ton, 
paying for the kintlege £.11 10s. per ton, 
and the ſame for the goods brought as 
ſurplus tonnage. This would bring the 
amount of the home freight to /. 20, 500, 
or thereabouts; provided the ſhip received 
that quantity of ſurplus freight that has 
been propoſed. On the other hand, if 
any unforeſeen accident ſhould ariſe to 
prevent the lading ſurplus tonnage, the 
Company would not be to pay for ton- 
nage they did not occupy ; and which 
they would do, under the preſent terms, 
ſhould at any time ſurplus tonnage not be 


+ China and Benccolen ſhips of 880 tons burthen, let 
for to bring that tonnage, including kintlege, with 
what ſurplus there is roorn for: 


Tons. a x 1. 
This will make 775 of goods at 23 0 o——17,825 
At half freight 12 1110 — 1,437 
intlege - 1-11 10 — 1,207 
. 20,469 

| | 


laden, 
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laden, as the kintlege is paid for at 
whole freight. In order to bring the 
freight of the ſhip of 720 tons, real mea- 
ſurement, to produce / .16,900 from China 
and Bencoolen*, it will require the goods 
to be brought upon the chartered tonnage 
to be paid for at J. 24 per ton, and the 
kintlege and ſurplus tonnage at Z. 12. The 
ſhip of 720 tons, real meaſurement, let to 
Bombay + tor 665 tons, including kintlege, 
will be to bring home 5 80 tons, of net 

ds, at whole freight; for which the 
ſhi ought to receive . 26 per ton, and 


half freight for the kintlege, and for what- 


* A ſhip of 720 tons from China or Bencoolen : 
| | Tons, FL. 4. 
Let to bring net goods 625 at 24 —— —— 15,240 
Goods at half freight-- 55 at 12 —— —— G60 
Kintlege at half freight 85 at 12 —— —— 1,020 


4. 6, 920 


+ A ſhip of 720 tons burthen, chartered to bring 
from Bombay 665 tons, including kintlege: 
{1 RE = 


To bring 580 at 26 fer ton — — — 15,080 
Half freight 55 at 13 —— — — 715 
Kintlege- - - 85 al 12 — — 18 1,105 

4. 16, 900 


Ever 
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ever goods ſhe brings beſides; and if the 
tonnage of the goods, upon whole and 
half freight, including kintlege, amount 
within 5 or 10 tons of the burthen of the 
ſhip, according to her real meaſurement, 
the Owners will, at thoſe prices, have a 
proper return. If the ſhip of this burthen, 
of 720 tons, 1s chartered to bring from 
Bengal and Madras 665 tons *, including 
. with what ſurplus ſhe can ſafely 
ſtow, ſhe will be obliged to take in 580 
tons of goods, for which the Owners 
ſhould receive L. 27 10 8. per ton, with 
half freight for the kintlege and ſurplus 
tonnage ; and if about 630 tons of net 
goods ſhall be laden on the ſhip, the freight 
w1ll be a reaſonable return to the Owners. 
A ſhip of es”. leſs. burthen, than 
the one here propoſed, would be able to 
abate in proportion on the groſs ſum to be 
received for the voyage; ſo that, although 


From Bengal and Madras ſhips of 720 tons, char- 


tered at 665, including kintlege: 
— : . . 
To bring net goods, 580 at 27 10 0 — 15,950 


Do at Z freight, 50 at 13 15 Oo — 0687 
To carry kintlege - - - 85 at 13 15 9 — 1,169 
4. 17,806 
p 


ſhe 


8 

ſhe did not receive quite ſo many goods; 
the ſame prices would equally anſwer. The 
ſhips, hired upon the propoſed terms, will 
be ſure to x. Fully laden, and all the 
ſettlements will — equally advan- 
tageous for the Owners. The prices which 
are propoſed to be paid for freight, from the 
different parts of India, and from China, in 
theſe calculations, are no more, according 
to the original coſt of the ſhips, and the 
expence of their ſeveral outfits, upon the 
different voyages, than what, in my opi- 
nion, the Directors may conſiſtently offer 
as a juſt and reaſonable return to the 
Owners. Any attempt to beat down the 
freight, below the fair and equitable equi- 
valent, 1s not only beneath the dignity of 
the Company but is very contrary to their 
real intereſt ; becauſe it can tend to no 
other end, than to fix a ſettled entity be- 
tween the parties, which will break out 
in contention upon every frivolous occa- 
tion ; and would be ſure to create ſeparate 
intereſts in a concern wherein both parties 
ſhould be united. Such ſteps muſt be li- 
able to ſubject the Company, at ſome pe- 
riod or other, to great inconvenience from 
the want of ſhips ; ; for the neceſſary quan- 
tity of tonnage cannot be ſecurely kept up, 
without thoſe, who are to build, ſhall be 
6 certain 
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certain of a reaſonable return for what 
they lay out. 

have in theſe Eſtimates ſuppoſed, that 
20 ſhips will abſolutely be required to 
bring home that annual ſupply of goods 
which the preſent ſales demand, ſuppoſing 
the ſhips the largeſt ſizes the different 
branches of the trade will admit. I rec- 
kon two ſets of ſhips and an half, or ra- 
ther more, to be the leaſt number that 
ought to be kept up; for though it may 
ſometimes be poſſible to get moſt of the 
returning ſhips ready to go out again the 
ſame ſeaſon they come home, ſtil ſo many 
unforeſeen circumſtances will, at different 
times, ariſe, as will often prevent ſuch a 
meaſure taking place. In time of war it 

would be quite impracticable; for a war 

would even render two ſets and an half in- 
ſufficient ; ſo that to reduce the ſhips be- 

low that number would be expoſing the 
Company's trade, at ſome period or other, 

to an improvident hazard, very incon- 
ſiſtent with prudence or true œconomy. 
The ſmalleſt number of ſhips neceſſary, | 
therefore, to be kept up, will be 52 or 
53; and muſt meaſure full 41,000 tons f 
(v1z.) 


Tons. | 


One ſet conſiſting of 9 ſhips of 


about 880 tons each = - - - 8009 
Eleven ſhips of about 720 tons each 8000 

| 8 5 
To make up one ſet - - 16, 000 
The ſame tonnage for to make up 


Tons: 


2 another {et — TI. py. - op - = 16, 00 5 


The {ſpare tonnage = - = 2 = ow 


— 


The amount is 41, 000 


neceſſary to be kept up for the ſupply of 


the annual demand, according to the pre- 


ſent ſales, and to barely keep up a neceſ- 
fary reſefve in time of peace: [> that, in 
my opinion, any attempt to reduce the 
tonnage below the preſent ſtandard of 
45,000 tons, as fixed by parhament, would 
be rather premature, unleſs the demands 
for the goods fall off, fo as to decreaſe the 
annual fales, and conſequently the amount 
of the future returns; for if the demand 
for goods continues as at preſent, and # 
war ſhould break out, I am very certain 
45,000 tons will fcareely be ſufficient to 
ſupply your demand of tonnage. 3 
Thus, having done with the tonnage of 
the goods from * ſhall next take un- 
| der 
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der conſideration the tonnage outward; 
that is, the ſtowage of goods and ſtores 
fent from RN to fy which has 
likewiſe been very much agitated by the 
Proprietors, and has occaſioned many un- 
favourable impreſſions to be entertained 
about the management of the ſtowage of 
the ſhips outward-bound. I fthalt confine 
my aſſertions to what has fallen under my 
. own particular direction; though the ge- 
nerai obſervations T have had in my power 
to make, from many other ſhips, would 
equally tend to confirm my ſentiments on 
the ſubſect. 
A ſhip of 722 tons, real meaſurement, 

carried to Bengal 440 tons of goods on the 
Company's account, beſides the 80 tons of 
kintlege, always reckoned into the char- 
tered tonnage.: there was room in the 
hold for about 60 or 70 tons more than 
were laden, after the rate of 40 cubic' feet 
to a ton; the water and proviſions: of alt 
kinds, together with the private trade, 
were in the hold, and nothing betwixt 
decks but the Company's ſpars, and the 
uſual ſtores belongi 8 to the ſhip; ſo that 
this ſhip's hold would, upon her voyage to 


Bengal, 8 been full with 580 or 90 
tons upon the Company's account, and no- 


thing in it beſides but what was duly au- 
thorized: 


n 
thorized: and then the ſhip would have 
been ſhort of the tonnage ſhe meaſyred on 


the Company's account 132 tons. The 
ſame ſhip went afterwards to Bombay ; ſhe 


had in 80 tons of kintlege, and 533 tons 
of goods, which made the Company's 
tonnage altogether amount to 613 tons, 


and conſequently : was ſhort of her real 


meaſurement, on the Compatiy's ac- 


count, 10g tons. The ſhip was entirely 


full in the hold, and betwixt decks there 


was only the uſual ſtores of the ſhip, and 
10 tons of ſpars, belonging to the Com- 
pany, which made the goods in the hold, 
on the Company's account, 523 tons; and 
tho' the above ſpars were all the goods that 
were ſtowed betwixt decks, there re- 
mained no more room upon the lower 
deck, for the accammodation of go or 
100 ſoldiers, than was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary ; for the gang-caſks were all ſtowed 
upon the upper decks, and the ſhip was 

as full as ſhe ought, in prudence, to be 
loaded or lumbered, to go to fea in tho 
winter-time, and to be able to ſhelter her 
people. The anſwer, that will probably 
be made to this, will be, that ſeveral ſhips 
have gone to fea much fuller than I de- 
{cribe, and that, if the Company do not 
fill up every part of the ſhip, other per- 
4 | K 2 Fe 
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fons will do it. All this may have been 
true ſometimes ; but, I believe, not fo of- 
ten as has been aſſerted ; however, it makes 
nothing for the argument; it is, doubtleſs, 
highly proper for the Company to draw 
the line, and, when drawn, to take care 
it is not infringed. As the paſſengers in- 
creaſe the quantity of water and provi- 
ſions Pun” 2 to be put on board, the 
Company always reckon thoſe, who are 
ſent out for their ſervice, into the tony 
nage, the ſame as goods, at a certain rate 
fixed between the contracting parties, The 
ſhips of the ſmaller dimenſions will ſtow, 
upon the lower deck, 80 or go ſoldiers, 
and the largeſt ſized ſhips 140 or 150 with 
equal convenience, The lower deck is the 
only place where large and long ſpars can 
conſiſtently be ſtowed; and as a conſide- 
rable number of thaſe are uſually ſent, 
both to Bombay and Bengal, the cable-tiers 
are obliged to be made very long, in order 
to enable the ſoldiers to hang their ham- 
mocks oyer them; ſo that they generally 
extend from the fore to the after-hatch- 
way. But, admitting the ſoldiers were 
out of the queſtion, if large cables, new 
and ſtiff, ſhould be coiled ſhort and high, 
in cold weather, very fatal conſequences 
might enſue ; therefore, with a number of 

* 5 > | ie et ſpars 
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ſpars riſing a foot and an half from the 
deck, from the fore to the after-hatchway, 
with a lazaretto, gun- room, ſail-room, 
and tradeſmens ſtore- rooms, partitioned 
off, upon the lower deck, to diſpoſe of 
all the different articles for which Fe 
places are appropriated, and from 80 to 
100 ſoldiers birth d along the deck, there 
cannot, with any propriety, be much room 
left for goods; beſides, an attempt to fill 
that deck, beyond what is here deſeribed, 
muſt be highly injurious to the health of 
the ſoldiers, and of courſe to the intereſt of 
the Company ; for if that deck becomes 
lumbered and crowded with goods, how is 
it to be cleared? how is that ſtench, ariſing 
from foul air, to be prevented ? when 
there is little or no room left to move 
things from fide to fide, to get at the deck, 
cloſe into the ſides, in order to waſh, and 
ſprinkle it with vinegar. With every en- 
dieavour, it is found difficult to preſerve a 
free circulation of air along the deck, whilſt 
80 or too men are ſleeping there. If the 
after-part of the deck was to be ſtowed up 
in the ſame manner outward-bound, as it 
is homeward-bound, the ſeuttles, in the 
7 n- room, would be of no uſe ; but whilſt 
he paſſage on that deck is left clear, and 
not Jumbered with packages of any kind, 


they 


1 

they are of great ſervice to promote the 
draft of freſh air along the deck : the 
want of a free circulation of air upon the 
lower deck, and of the opportunity of 
eleaning it, muſt often prove fatal to the 
hves of many of the ſoldiers ; at the beſt 
fuch a ſituation would expoſe them to the 
hazard of being landed in India, in a miſer- 
able weak condition, and would be hable 
oftentimes to introduce fickneſs into the 
ſhip, that may never be eradicated again - 
in the voyage. The ſame circumſtances 
that have been proved, on the returning 
eargoes, will, in a certain degree, be found 
to ſubſiſt in the cargoes carried out from 
England; for the various goods and ſtores 
ſent to the ſeveral ſettlements differ ſo con- 
fiderably, as ro the cubical ſpaces accu- 
pied by them, that the ſtandard of ton- 
nage will not be taken in the ſame ſhip to 
all the different places. The meaſurable 
goods, indeed, are all reckoned at 40 cub. 
feet to a ton; but the weighable goods 
differ greatly as to the room they take up. 
For inſtance, copper, iron, lead, and ſteel, 
do each of them take up but little room, 
when compared with moſt other articles; 
therefore, if the quantity of theſe articles 
is leſſened, and the tonnage increaſed in 
naval ſtores, cloth, bales, and other bulky 

125 goods, 
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goods, it will make a very material dif- 
ference in the ſtowage ; ſo that the =y 
will be filled with a leſs number of thoſe 
tons by which the freights are calculated. 
It is ingeneral believed, and indeed plainly 
appears, that the tonnage of the goods car- 
ried out by the 707k, upon the Company's 
account, kia conſiderably exceed the quan- 
tity carried out by other ſhips, allowing 
for the proportional difference between 
them in reſpe& of ſize. _ 94 
The York was contracted to meaſure 
758 tons; at leaſt, this was the dimen- 
| ton, as to tonnage, which this ſhip was 
reported to be built, being the utmoſt ex- 


tent that the order of the Court, in Fune 


1770, allowed. Almoſt every ſhip will 
throw out ſomething, in the raiſing of her 
frame, beyond the original contract ; but 
the York's real meaſurement, as appears 
from the given dimenſion, had been en- 
larged to 808 tons; it has been aſſerted 
much more. The ſhip York carried out 
under the Company's tonnage 829 tons, 
92 tons of which was kintlege, and 757 
tons conſiſted of goods and paſſengers; o 
that ſhe exceeded the, builder's tonnage, in 
the quantity of goods, &c. onthe Company's 
account, 21 tons; ſuppoſing the ſhip to 
be 808 tons. It is ta be oblerved, that the 
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ſhip Tork* carried 12 tons of kintlege more, 

4 ſtowed 75 tons more of her cargo be- 
twixt 


| 5 Tons. 
+ The York's real meaſurement = — 808 
The other ſhip dit to — — — — A 


onal difference between the two ſhips — 80 

The York meaſured 808 tons, and carried 

for the Company . — — = 829 
Deduck the kintlege — — 92 
Net goods on the Company's account — 737 
The ſhip of 722 tons carried - — — 613. 
Deduct kintlege — — — — — 80 
Net goods on the Company's: account — — 537 
Difference of the quantity Goued! in the two ſnips 204 
Deduct the difference in the ſize of the two 


ſhips — Nee e 


Carried by the York more than the other ſhip, 
| beyond the proportiohal difference — — 118 


Net goods in the ſhip of 808 tons — — 
Stowed betwixt decks — — — — — 75 


Btowed in the hold of the 4 largo ſhip — — 662 


* in the ſmaller ſhip of 722 tops — 533 
Stowed betwixt decks — — — 10 


— 


Stowed in the hold of the ſmall flip — — 523 


"= Stowed 
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twixt decks, than the former-· mentioned 


ſhip; all which circumſtances will reduce 


the quantity - of goods belonging to the 
Company, and contained in the Yor#'s 
hold, to only 53 tons beyond the propor- 
tional difference between the two ſhips. 
Now the Tort, to prove a point, went fur- 


ther than was conſiſtent, in my opinion, 


either with prudence or ſafety ; therefore; 
when it ſhall be conſidered, that the quan- 
tity of ſtores ſtowed upon the lower deck 


deprived the ſoldiers of the neceſſary room 


to reſt and ſleep in; that the voyage did 


not require the ſtock of water outward- 
bound, wanted for moſt others ; that both 
water and proviſions, which uſually have 


been in the hold, were ſtowed upon the 


decks ; and that the victualling bill was 


| _— Tons. 
Stowed in the hold of the ſhip of 808 tons, 
net goods — — — 662 
Stowed in the hold of the ſmaller ſhip of 
720 tons — — — 323 


Stowed in the hold of the great ſhip more 5 
than in the hold of the ſmaller—— — 139 


Deduct the proportional difference — — 86 

| — 
Stowed by the large ſhip more than by the 
ſmaller ſhip, beyond the proportional dif- 

i ference —— — — 33 

L not 
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not quite completed. When all theſe ar- 
ticles are collected together they will be 
a full balance, I — for the 53 
tons; and the quantity of goods and ſtores 
in che hold will be found not to exceed the 
quantity ſtowed in the holds of many 
other ſhips, after allowing for the pro- 
onal difference between them : fo 
t the cauſe of this apparent difference 
be diſcovered, without drawing cen- 
ſure or reflections on any man or body of 
men. The experiment has now been 


5 made of the utmoſt that a ſhip can take 


in outward-bound; but in any other re- 
ſpect than as an experiment, which, in 
my own. opinion, was carried too far, 
ſurely the conteſt about the tonnage out- 
ward was rather unneceſſary, as the ton- 
nage ſent annually from England, eſpe- 
cially in time of peace, is greatly ſhort of 
the quantity to be brought home every 
ſeaſon; and it is for the intereſt of the 
Company not to give too large a portion 
to any one ſhip; becauſe an equal diſtri- 
bution will leſſen the money to be paid 
on that head, as every ſhip is now to 
carry to the amount of 500 tons and up- 
wards freight - free. 


A ſhip 


191 


A ſhip of 864 tons is chartered to 
carry, freight- free, outward-. 
bound — — — — — 657 
Suppoſe ſurplus-freihgt — — 100 


Tons. 


A ſhip of 720 tons is chartered to 
carry free outward- bound — — 549 
Suppoſe ſurplus- freight — — — 60 


600 


9 ſhips, each carrying 7 57 tons — 6,813 
11 ſhips, each carrying 600 tons - 6,600 


20 | . | I 3,413 
Hence the 20 ſhips will carry in time of 
peace, without being lumbered, a very 
conſiderable quantity more of tonnage than 
is wanted ; — annual average- amount of 
the former years not having exceeded 
11,000 tons, with a ſquadron of men of 
war in India; and when no men of war 
are there, the outward tonnage will be 
ſtill leſs ; therefore, whilſt this is the caſe, 
it muſt be very imprudent to ſuffer any a 
2 the 
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the ſhips to be lumbered in ſuch a manner 
as not to leave ſufficient room upon the 
lower deck for the ſoldiers. 

I have endeavoured to ſhew the coſt and 
expence of maintaining ſhips of the dif- 
ferent ſizes, through the ſeveral voyages 
they are deſigned to make; and thereby to 
point out what may, conſiſtently, be ſaved 
by the regulations to be adopted in future, 
when compared with the freight of the laſt 
ſeven years. Now the utmoſt that would 
be gained by taking away all privilege 
from the commanders and officers, in 
order to pay them in lieu thereof a certain 
ſum, ſuppoſing the ſtowage of their pri- 
vate trade in each ſhip homeward to oc- 
cupy the ſpace of 50 or 60 tons, which 
is allowed for that purpoſe in theſe eſti- 
mates; this would, at . 22 per ton, 
amount to J. 1, 200 or /. 1,300 a ſhip; 
but, if paid for at half freight, will be no 
more than half that ſum : the ſaving, how- 
ever, allowed at whole freight-price, would 
not, on 20 ſhips, amount to more than 
J. 240. 25, ooo the utmoſt; making rather 
more than the difference of one large ſhip, 
whilſt an allowance of J. 4000 a voyage 
to each ſhip, the ſum- that has been pro- 
poſed, would amount to L. 76;000 upon 


19 


l 

19 ſhips; ſo that to ſave L. 24 or L. 25,000 
the outſide, an expence of . 76,000 would 
be incurred; but this would not be the 
only loſs in conſequence of ſuch a ſtep; 
for the Company would be deprived of 
about J. 20, 00 a year, levied as duties 
upon the private trade; they would like- 
wile loſe the duties paid | in India upon the 
private trade carried trom hence, and land- 
ed from the ſhips at the different ſettle- 
ments, which may be ſet at L. 10 or 

. 12,000 more. To this alſo may be add- 
ed what the Company gain by I. 1 5, ooo 
paid into their caſh in India by the com- 
manders and officers of the ſhips; this 
money the Company has the uſe of, until 


the prompts become due upon the ſale of | 


the very goods purchaſed with the money 
ſo paid in. To this may further be add- 
ed the loſs the nation would ſuſtain by 
L. 150,000 or . 200, ooo each year hither- 
to laid out in the manufactures of this 
country, being diverted into ſome foreign 

channel; for it is in vain to ſuppoſe t 
Company could properly contract for, ad 
provide ſuch a variety of ſmall articles, of 
the beſt aſſortments; many of them periſh- 
able, the qualities, from the manner in 
which the Company only could contract 
for 
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for the goods, would be often of the in- 
ferior ſorts, and the neceſſary care would 
never be taken of them : therefore, they 
would only be put into warehouſes abroad, 
to decay for want of purchaſers, who would 
naturally go where the beſt of the kind 
could be procured; which would never 
be found in the Company's aſſortments of 
the different commodities for eating, drink- 
ing, and a variety of other articles far too 
many to be enumerated here; and which 
circumſtance would be a ſtrong induce- 
ment to foreign trading nations to ſupply 
them. I am thoroughly convinced, that 
this alteration would be a ſtep highly im- 
tic to attempt; as, I apprehend, it 
would be to far from anſwering any ſalu- 
tary or beneficial purpoſe, that, on the 
contrary, much loſs might ariſe from it in 

theend. | 
It, doubleſs, is evident, that three ſhips 
of the largeſt ſize, each of the burthen of 
880 tons, will bring from China, or Ben- 
coolen, the fame quantity of goods, within 
about 20 tons, that four ſhips of 720 tons 
each can ſtow; ſo that by employing ſhips 
of about goo tons burthen for the trade 
from thoſe two places, in preference to 
ſhips of about 700 tons, a ſaving will ariſe 
| 5 to 
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to the Company of . 5,700, in the bring- 
ing home /. 2, 700 tons of goods; and: 
conſequently a ſaving on the freight of the 
goods to be brought annually from thoſe 
places in future, of about /. 19, 500; 
therefore, as long as this difference re- 
mains, the trade to China and Bencoolen 
muſt be carried on by ſhips of the largeſt 
dimenſions now employed. 

As it is not propoſed to employ ſhips of 
goo tons to Bengal, and in the coaſt-trade, 
the: compariſon between them and the: 
ſmaller ſhips, with bale-cargoes, is uſeleſs. 
Whenever that time comes round, wherein 
it will be requiſite to build again, in order to 
keep up the neceflary ſupply of tonnage, 
it will be a conſideration deſerving the 
moſt ſerious attention, to determine on 
the ſize or ſizes that will beſt anſwer the 
different purpoſes for which they may be 
wanted: whenever that ſhall be fixed, the: 
length, the breadth, and the mould can- 
not be too accurately aſcertained; the 
maſts, the ſails, and rigging ſhould alſo be 
carefully fixed, as to their dimenſions; 
for the alterations of that kind, when left 
too much to caprice and whim to decide, 
greatly contribute to increaſe. the expence; 
all which muſt ultimately fall; upon the 
Company. : 

Where- 


| 
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Wherever the navigation, and the too 
rich value of the cargo, do not make the 
great ſhips improper for the ſervice, they 
muſt be employed in preference to ſmaller 
ſhips, whilſt ſo conſiderable an advantage 
reſults thereby to the Company. But if 


ſhips of from 650 to 700 tons, full 


meaſurement, can, by any reduction of 
the ſcantlings, by leaving the timbers a 
little further aſunder, and by ſkinning 
them with plank of the fame thickneſs as 
formerly, be reduced ſomething in the 
price; and if the maſts, ſails, and rigging. 
can alſo be brought back to the ſame pro- 
portional ſtandard by which they were re- 
gulated 20 or 30 years ago; ſo that the 
coſt of ſhips from 650 to 700 tons may 
amount, clear to ſea, to J. 17 or L. 1800 
leſs than the preſent expence of their firſt 
outſet ; the goods would then come home, 
upon the ſmall ſhips, on the ſame terms 
that the great ones can afford to bring 
them : for the large ſhips, I am very ap- 
prehenſive, are more likely to increaſe in 
their expence, than to be ſailed cheaper 
than they are at preſent. | 

I am rather, upon the whole, inclined 
to believe, that by ſome regulations the 


expence, which now attends fitting -" 
6 © 
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the ſmaller ſhips, may be reduced con- 


ſiſtently. Sure I am, that the general uti- 
lity likely to ariſe from building only the 
ſmaller ſhips in future, makes the trial 
well worth the attempt. 

The firſt object with the Company is, 
without doubt, to bring their goods home 
upon the cheapeſt terms poſſible: the next 
confideration ſhould be, to bring them 
home upon the moſt advantageous terms, 
for the general intereſt of the nation, 
This laſt meaſure does certainly conſiſt in 
expanding the carriage as much as can 
conveniently be done; for the increaſe of 
ſeamen, of artificers, and manufacturers 
employed in the different branches of work 


to conſtru& and complete a ſhip for the 


ſea; and likewiſe an increaſe in the quan- 
tity of proviſions, taken from the produce 
of the lands, for the ſupport of crews; 


theſe circumſtances, joined to the manu- 
factures exported from one country to an- 
other, conſtitute the only balance to be 


brought as an equivalent for alb thoſe 
branches of foreign trade, which every 
commercial ſtate engages in: for whether 
the goods brought from any foreign coun- 
try are purchaſed by ſilver ſent from home, 
by bills of exchange drawn from abroad, 

=} or 
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or by money borrowed at the markets upon 
| ſecurities, for the payment of which 
ſums the credit of the trader ſtands 
pledged ; whatever the annual amount of 
thoſe foreign goods ſhall exceed the an- 
nual produce of the manufactures exported 
from, home, and of ſuch a part of the 
imports as are afterwards re-exported ; fo 
much muſt the balance at the end of every 
year appear to ſtand againſt a commercial 
country, in every branch of its foreign 
trade. This purchaſe of, or exchange for 
foreign merchandize, can . only be made 
up to every trading ſtate whenever the ex- 
ports are below the imports, by thoſe ad- 
vantages ariſing from the carriage of the 
s; which carriage, experience has evi- 
dently ſhewn, from the hiſtory of all 
commercial ſtates, to have been far more 
bdbeneficial to the country, than the mere 
gain ariſing to the merchant from the pro- 
Ars of his ſales. For it is only by the in- 
duftry which it awakens, that foreign trade 
becomes, in any degree, beneficial to a 

country. 2 
have now done with this ſubject, and 
do ſincerely hope, that no gentleman, who 
thinks it worthy his attention, from being 
in any-wiſe intereſted, either as a Pro- 
Prietor 


*F 
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prietor or an Owner, will take my aſſer- 
tions upon truſt. If, after a ſtrict exami- 
nation, they ſhall not be found conform- 
able to truth and right reaſon, how- 
ever I may be mortified to find my la- 
bours thrown away, I ſhall be contented 
to ſee them openly refuted. , In aiming to 
correct one error, it too often happens, 
that men run into the contrary extreme: 
it is amongſt the imperfections of our na- 
ture to ſuffer our zeal to miſlead us; and 
opinions alone never ought to decide where 
truth may be diſcovered by a reference to 
facts. The inveſtigation of truth, upon 
many occaſions, 1s painful and laborious 
but, unleſs that 1s carefully done, we never 
ſhould pronounce with certainty. For 
concluſions drawn from too curſory a 
knowledge of things will inevitably lead 
us to ſubſtitute ſometimes conjectures for 
facts; in which caſe we are not only liable 
to deceive ourſelves, but thoſe alſo, who 
are induced to pin their faith on what we 
venture to aſſert. 
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P. 1. K 12. del, comma after cotton ; w. l 28 del. or. 
P. 1 1. I. 25. for cub. F. read cur. 

P. 14. I. 15. place a ſemicolon after impoſſible, and del. 

dis after weight; ib. l. 22. after bales read 1.245. 

P. 17. l. 26. for 2232 read 22,032. 
£ P. 32. laſtl, put a ſemicolon after alt etre. 


